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Display Your Images in Their Element 
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Photo © 2015 Jonathon Irish | FUJIFILM X-Tl Camera and XF50-140mm F2.8 R LM OIS WR Lens, at l/1600sec at F8, ISO 400. 
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"As a professional outdoor, adventure, and travel photographer who 
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right balance between weight and image quality is essential. Aside 
from the X-Series 1 compact size, what stands out is its striking image 
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capture fast action scenarios. With Fujifilm, it was love at first click." 

-Jonathan Irish 
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Blackmagic 




Blackmagic URSA Mini, the lightweight Super 35 4.6K 
digital film camera with 15 stops of dynamic range! 

URSA Mini is a lightweight digital film camera featuring an 
incredible 4.6K Super 35 sensor with global shutter and up 
to a massive 1 5 stops of dynamic range! The lightweight 
and strong magnesium based design is perfectly balanced, 
making it comfortable for all day shooting. You also get a 
bright 5 inch foldout touchscreen, 12G-SDI connections 
and even dual CFast recorders that work in RAW or ProRes 
so you can change cards while recording! 

URSA Mini 4K From $2,995 
URSA Mini 4.6K From $4,995 


Learn More & 
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Photographer: Michael Frye 
Location: Tunnel View, Yosemite 
National Park, California 
Equipment: Canon EOS-1DS Mark II, 
Canon EF 17-40mm // 4L USM, Gitzo 
tripod, 1/8 sec. at//16, ISO 100 
Situation: I’ve spent countless hours 
waiting and shivering at Tunnel View, 
hoping for the sun to break through and 
provide the perfect illumination for a 
classic Yosemite clearing storm photo- 
graph, but it’s rare for all the elements 
to come together just right. 

On this afternoon, I drove up to 
Yosemite Valley (only an hour from 
my house), as online satellite images 
showed that a spring storm might clear 
before sunset, but arriving at Tunnel 
View, I found completely overcast skies. 
I had some hope, however, because 
it was windy, and I knew the clouds 
could be blown away quickly. After an 
hour or so, a few faint spots of sunlight 
appeared. Then a bright beam of light 
started crawling up the Merced River 
canyon to my left. It seemed to move at 
a glacial pace, but slowly, with my urg- 
ing, the light edged closer to Bridal veil 
Fall. It finally got there, creating a dra- 
matic moment, with a diagonal beam of 
light slicing through the frame to spot- 
light the waterfall. Sometimes patience 
is rewarded. 

— Michael Frye 

As part of our Ansel Adams special 
issue, Michael Frye shows us how to 
apply Ansel’s guiding principle to pho- 
tography in the digital age in his feature 
“The Power Of Visualization” (page 34). 
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Glen Coe 
Scottish Highlands 



LEE No 8 Yellow + 
LEE ND 0.3 Soft 
Grad Filter 



Ebony 45SU, 
90mm Rodenstock 
Grandagon-N, Ilford 
Delta 100 Film 
processed in Prescysol 
EF, Exposure half a 
second at f22. 


The edge of Loch Achtriochtan is a wonderful place to nestle beneath the towering 
mountains of Glen Coe. The light was changing rapidly with an imminent storm at the 
head of the Glen providing an amazing theatre of light that danced up and down the 
valley walls as clouds swirled overhead. Having spent many times photographing in 
this valley I knew these conditions could reward as long as I had chosen my camera 
position and was ready. I knew that the distant clouds when lit by the direct sun could 
be too bright and I also needed the shafts of light illuminating the mountain flanks to 
sparkle in the finished image. I fitted a LEE 0.3 soft ND grad which I knew would ‘calm’ 
the highlights in the clouds and also a LEE No 8 Yellow which would lift the contrast in 
the sunlit areas. As the storm set-in soon after I returned to my cottage and lit the fire 
knowing I had got just the image I wanted. Bliss! 




Paul Gallagher 
www.paulgallagher.co.uk 
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A mong the great landscape photographers, Ansel 
Adams is perhaps the most widely recognized, 
but what you may not know about Adams is that 
he was, in the early 1940s, employed by the U.S. 
Department of the Interior as a “Photographic 
Muralist,” commissioned to capture images of the coun- 
try’s national parks and indigenous peoples. The intent was 
to display the images in the Department’s Washington, D.C. 
headquarters. Adams delivered more than 200 prints, but as 
America’s entry into World War II became the national focus, 
his assignment was ended and the prints sat largely forgot- 
ten for nearly 70 years, until in 2010, when then- Secretary 
of the Interior Kenneth Salazar commissioned mural prints to 
be made for display, finally bringing completion to the proj- 
ect. In his feature “Ansel’s Public Works,” William Sawalich 
shares this fascinating story, which culminates in the appoint- 
ment of Dominic Byrd-McDevitt by the National Archives 
and Records Administration to digitize the collection and 
make them publicly available. You can find a link to the com- 
plete archive, along with contemporaneous communications 
between Adams and the Department of the Interior, on our 
website, outdoorphotographer.com/ansels-public-works. 

Adams is closely associated with the Yosemite Valley. 
“Yosemite Valley, to me,” Adams poetically stated, “is always 
a sunrise, a glitter of green and golden wonder in a vast edifice 
of stone and space.” Few photographers working today know 
Yosemite as intimately as Michael Frye, who has lived either 
in or near the park for more than 30 years, and has authored 
numerous books and articles featuring his own photography 
of the area. In “The Power Of Visualization” Frye illustrates 
one of Ansel Adams’ guiding creative concepts and describes 
how to apply the technical and creative aspects of previsual- 
ization in the digital age to arrive at photographs that success- 
fully evoke the mood we’re trying to capture and convey in 
each image. 

Expanding on this idea of concept-before-capture, Ian Plant 


offers his five top ways to create more meaningful images in 
his article “Sharpen Your Vision.” Plant, too, refers to Ansel 
Adams, who wrote: “There is nothing worse than a sharp image 
of a fuzzy concept.” One path to more meaningful images that 
Plant suggests is to begin with a narrative. “Everyone — and 
everything — has a story to tell,” he explains, “and it’s the pho- 
tographer’s job to figure out what that story is and to present it 
to others in a compelling way.” 

Compelling storytelling is the heart of conservation pho- 
tography, and we’re excited to introduce a new column by 
Amy Gulick, a founding Fellow of the International League 
of Conservation Photographers and a frequent contributor to 
this publication. “The Big Picture” will showcase the work of 
photographers around the world who are using their images to 
help educate and inspire positive action. In her first column, 
Gulick shares the work of award-winning wildlife photojour- 
nalist Steve Winter, who’s especially well-known for docu- 
menting the lives of big cats and the important roles they play 
in ecosystems around the world. 

This issue also features a trip to Nepal following last spring’s 
devastating earthquake that displaced hundreds of thousands 
of people and decimated the country’s tourism. Nearly a year 
later, the resilient people of Nepal are still struggling to reig- 
nite their economy. Mark Edward Harris journeyed to Nepal 
and experienced first-hand the majestic natural beauty and 
vibrant local culture, as well as the challenges currently facing 
those who live and work in the area. His guide, Maya Sherpa, 
reveals that while there has been significant investment in 
rebuilding the tourism and hospitality infrastructure, demand 
is down some 60% in the aftermath of the quake. “A lot of the 
negative news isn’t true,” Maya tells Harris. “Trekking in the 
Himalayas as you’re experiencing is very safe, and we Nepalis 
are waiting to welcome visitors.” If you’ve been considering 
your own Himalayan adventure, now is a time when your 
patronage could have an especially supportive effect. 

— Wes Pitts , Editorial Director 


Questions, comments? Email us at editors@outdoorphotographer.com. 
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JVC Log Mode 
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Prime Zoom 
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wide latitude and high dynamic range - 
up to 800%. 

True DCI 4096x2160 / 2048x1 080 
recording at 23.98p and 24p for 
digital cinema purists. 

This unique feature allows you to zoom 
with fixed focal lenses or extend range 
of zoom lenses. 

Variable Scan Mapping 

Super 35 Sensor 

4:2:2 24-60p 50Mbps 

Remaps active area of image sensor 
to the correct image circle and field 
of view for most Super 35, MFT and 
Super 1 6 lenses. 

JVC-developed 4.5K CMOS sensor 
uniquely combined with an industry 
standard Micro Four Thirds (MFT) 
lens mount. 

Ideal for general HD production work. 
50Mbps files are stored in the Quicktime 
(.MOV) format for easy editing. 


4K 


CAM 


4K/2K 


thatsjvc.com 
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8th Annual Nature’s Colors Photo Contest Winners 

Congratulations to the winners and finalists of our Nature’s Colors Photo Contest! A 
special thanks to our sponsor PhotoShelter and to Hoodman USA, Lexar, LumiQuest, 
Manfrotto and Vanguard. Check out all of the finalists at outdoorphotographer.com. 



First Place By Susan Ramdin 

I went to Canaan Valley in West Virginia on a workshop with the Cuyahoga Valley Photographic Society in October 2014 to photograph the fall 
colors in various locations. On the day this was taken, it was nonstop rain, so it was a real challenge. The plus was that the rain really saturated 
the colors of the beautiful landscape. I had never seen so many ferns this orange! This image was taken along the banks of the Blackwater River. 

Canon EOS 5D Mark II, Canon EF 24-1 05mm // 4L IS USM, 1/25 sec., // 16, ISO 250, Manfrotto tripod and 498RC2 ballhead 
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New PortraitPro 1 5 Js out now! The woricfs favorite 
professional portrait software now offers realistic makeup 
controls, wide angle (selfie) lens distortion correction* 
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ultra -high resolution displays. You now have even more 
creative control and can show your subjects In their best 
light in seconds. 
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CODE QJ3443 


Outdoor Photographer readers 
get an EXTRA 1 0% DISCOUNT 
OFF any SALE or LIST PRICE - 
use the code QJ3443 
at www. PortraitPro. com . 
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Second Place 
By Thomas Piekunka 

North of the Alabama Hills near Lone Pine, 
California, is an area called Moffett Ranch, 
which has a beautiful variety of grasses, 
chaparral and trees. The area is easy to 
access from Moffett Ranch Road off 
Highway 395 or if you follow the main dirt 
road north out of the Alabama Hills. 
Observing the layers and colors of the 
grasses and shrubbery, I pulled off to the 
side of the dirt road and explored, finding 
this composition. The transition from 
grasses to trees to the jagged mountains in 
the background and finally the soft pink 
clouds in the sky just made for a serene 
image that I thought captured the delicate 
beauty of the scene. 

Canon EOS 5D Mark III, Canon EF 
24-1 05mm // 4L IS USM at 24mm, 

8 sec., //1 6, ISO 400, Gitzo tripod, 

Kirk Enterprises BH-1 ballhead 
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SIGMA 





COMMANDING. 


A high performance, ultra telephoto zoom. 
Portable, durable and performs to the 
highest of photographic standards. 

Powerful and commanding. 


© Sports 

150-600mm F5-6.3 
DG OS HSM 

Case, Hood (LH1 164-01), Shoulder strap included. 
USA 4 Year Service Protection 



SIGMA USB Dock 

Update, adjust & personalize. Customization 
never thought possible. Sold separately. 



SIGMA Corporation of America | 1 5 Fleetwood Court | Ronkonkoma, NY 11779, U.S.A. | Tel: (631) 585-1 144 | www.SigmaPhoto.com 
Follow us Twitter @sigma_photo and Facebook.com/sigmacorporationofamerica 




NEW NIKON FLAGSHIPS ► 

The wait is over for flagship-model 
updates from Nikon, with the 
introduction of the FX-format D5 and 
the DX-format D500. These two DSLRs 
have a lot in common, including a new 
autofocus system, 180K RGB Metering, 
EXPEED 5 processors that enable 4K 
UHD video capture and compatibility 
with Nikon’s first radio-controlled 
Speedlight, the SB-5000, introduced 
alongside the new cameras. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of the D5 is its ISO range of 1 00 to 
1 02,400, which can be expanded to an 
incredible 3,280,000. Nikon describes 
this setting as “near-night vision capability 
that’s well beyond the visibility of the 
human eye.” Nikon also states that the 
sweet spot range for sports and wildlife 
photographers, 3200 to 12800, will deliver 
“unprecedented image quality.” While 
the D500 doesn’t quite match the D5’s 
extreme ISO range, it’s still remarkable 
with a max ISO of 1 ,640,000. 

The new AF system has 1 53 AF 
points, 99 of which are cross-type 
sensors. All AF points can be employed 
for Continuous AF focus tracking, 
and 1 5 of those AF points function at 


apertures as small as // 8, “further 
aiding those who require extreme 
telephoto capabilities, including wildlife 
photographers.” The AF system is 
also designed to perform well in dark 
conditions, “as little as EV -4 illumination.” 
The D5 and the D500 also feature 
new Nikon-developed sensors: a 
20.8-megapixel FX-format sensor in the 
D5 and a 20.9-megapixel DX-format 
sensor in the D500. Both cameras are 
also exceptionally fast. The D5 offers 
continuous shooting at up to 1 2 fps 
with active autofocus and exposure, or 
an even faster 1 4 fps with focus and 
exposure preset and the mirror locked up. 
An “extended buffer” can accommodate 
bursts of up to 200 1 4-bit images, 
even in NEF+JPG capture mode. The 
D500 is capable of capturing 14-bit, 
uncompressed NEF images at 10 fps in 
continuous bursts of up to 79 images. 


The D5 is available in two versions, 
one with dual OF card slots and one 
with dual XQD card slots to take full 
advantage of the camera’s 4K video and 
high-speed shooting. The D500 offers 
one XQD and one SD slot. 

The radio-controlled SB-5000 
Speedlight can control up to 18 
Speedlights in 6 groups, with a range 
of about 98 feet. Compatibility with the 
new radio-controlled system, dubbed 
“Advanced Wireless Lighting,” is built in 
to both the D5 and the D500. 

The new cameras will be available in 
March. List price for the D5 is $6,499 
(body only). The D500 is offered at a 
body-only price of $1 ,999, or with the 
DX NIKKOR 16-80mm //2.8-4E ED 
VR zoom included for $3,069. The 
SB-5000 Speedlight, also available 
in March, has a list price of $599. 
Contact: Nikon, nikonusa.com. 
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EXPEDITION 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

In 1966 Lars-Eric Lindblad took the first citizen explorers to Antarctica on a mission to 
see what only scientists and explorers had seen before. Photographers were among 
them, and have traveled with us ever since. Today, top National 
Geographic photographers and certified photo instructors are 
aboard our ships to inspire and assist. Join us to discover the 
planet’s capitals of wildness, and take your best photos ever. 

Request your FREE DVD I expeditions.com/PhotoDVD 

CELEBRATING 50 YEARS OF LINDBLAD EXPEDITIONS 
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SONY SLT-a68 ► 

Slated to ship to the U.S. and Canada this April, the Sony 
SLT-a68 is built around a new 24-megapixel APS-C-sized 
sensor and is compatible with A-mount lenses. Trickle-down 
features from the a77 II and Sony a7-series cameras include 
79 AF points with 15 cross-type sensors and a dedicated // 2.8 
AF sensor for focusing in low light, along with 10 customizable 
buttons. Advanced video features such as clean HDMI out add 
value to this affordable camera. List Price: $600 (body only); 
$700 (with 18-55mm kit lens). Contact: Sony, store.sony.com. 
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▲ PHASE ONE CAPTURE ONE PRO 9 

Known for its excellent RAW conversion, image-editing and 
tethering capabilities, Capture One Pro from Phase One 
offers a number of updates in version 9, such as a new 
processing engine, a variety of additional image-editing tools 
and improved DNG handling. Thanks to features such as 
Keyword Libraries, asset management is more efficient than 
ever before. A battery status tool has been added, as well. List 
Price: $299 (full); $99 (upgrade); $1 5/month (with 12-month 
plan). Contact: Phase One, phaseone.com. 



SIGMA WR CERAMIC » 
PROTECTOR FILTER 

Lens filters just got tougher, and 
that’s good news for outdoor 
photographers. The clear glass 
WR Ceramic Protector Filter 
from Sigma is shock- and 
scratch-resistant, with a 
water-repellent (WR) coating 
that repels water, dust and 
oil. The coating also makes 
it easier to clean stray 
fingerprints and smudges. 
Although thinner and lighter 
than other Sigma filters, 

Sigma’s clear glass ceramic 
material is 10 times stronger 
than conventional filters and 
three times stronger than 
those that are chemically 
strengthened. The filters are 
available for lenses with front 
filter threads ranging from 
67mm-105mm in diameter. 

List Price: $93-$315. Contact: 
Sigma, sigmaphoto.com. 



◄ LEICA M (TYP 262) 

Streamlined to focus on still images, the 24-megapixel Leica M 
(Typ 262) ditches Live View and video capture, but that’s not 
necessarily a bad thing, especially since it pares down the price. 
At $5,195, it’s the least expensive Leica M model in the line. 
Minor design changes add a dedicated white balance button, 
shave off about 3.5 ounces, and provide quieter operation of 
the shutter and shutter cock mechanism. List Price: $5,195. 
Contact: Leica, leica-camera.com. 
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Metal Prints that Will Stop 
You in Your Tracks! 


Aspen Photo Art by Larry Bennett Clear Lake Colorado sets above timberline, 
about 1 3,000 ft. close to the old mining town of Silverton. This image is a 7 exposure 
HDR, shot early morning, Summer of 2012, with 24-70mm zoom on a Canon 7D. 


Inks are infused directly into specially coated aluminum sheets. 
Your images take on a bright, vibrant, luminescent quality when 
printed on metal through this process. 


GREAT PRICES ON BEAUTIFUL 
CHROMALUXE® METAL PRINTS 


SIZE 

PRICE 

I THIS IS ONLY A SAMPLE, 

We are a complete professional lab 

8x12 

$20.95 

WE OFFER METAL PRINTS 

offering a wide variety of products 

16x24 

$69.95 

IN OVER 20 SIZES 

including: professional prints in over 

20x30 

$99.95 

FROM 2X3 TO 30X40 

80 sizes (from wallet up to our 10 ft. 





PROFESSIONAL PRINTS 


meridianpro.com | 800-544-1370 


long Panoramix™ prints), Standouts, 
books, albums, cards, phone covers, 
mugs, and much more. 


5 PRINT SURFACES 

6 WALL HANGING OPTIONS 

including Standouts, FloatFrames and 
Stainless Steel Posts. 

4 DESKTOP OPTIONS 

including Curved Prints, Acrylic Stands and 
Easel Back. 


Curved Metal Prints make a clean, modern 
desktop/tabletop display you're going to love. 


Great Prints. Great Prices. Easy Ordering. It's that Simple. 


8x10oX$1. 69 

Your choice of LAB CORRECTED or 


NO CORRECTION for the same price. 







PENTAX MEDIUM-FORMAT 35MM LENS ▲ 

To the delight of Pentax 645D and 645Z owners, Ricoh has 
been growing its Pentax medium -format lens line. The latest 
model, the wide-angle HD Pentax-D FA645 35mm F3.5 AL [IF] 
lens delivers a 35 mm -equivalent focal length of 27.5mm when 
mounted on a Pentax 645D or 645Z, and is the widest Pentax 
645 prime in the current lineup. The lens provides a minimum 
focusing distance of 0.3 meters and up to 0.25x magnification. 
Combining newly developed optical elements and Pentax’s HD 
coating, the lens is designed to deliver excellent image quality, 
with special appeal for landscape photographers. List Price: 
$1,600. Contact: Ricoh Imaging, us.ricoh-imaging.com. 



PNY PRO ELITE MEMORY CARDS ▲ 

Keeping pace with digital imaging’s increased speed 
and capacity requirements, particularly for capturing HD 
and 4K UHD video, PNY’s latest PRO Elite line of 
SD and microSD cards are U3-rated, with read speeds 
of up to 95 MB/s and write speeds of up to 90 MB/s. 
Available in 32 GB and 64 GB capacities (128 GB is 
coming soon), these SDHC/SDXC and microSDHC/ 
SDXC memory cards can withstand extreme 
temperatures. They’re shock-, magnet-, X-ray- and 
waterproof, and backed by a limited lifetime warranty. 
List Price: From $30. Contact: PNY, pny.com. 



3POD TRIPODS, MONOPODS, 
BALLHEADS & VIDEO HEADS A 


ALIEN SKIN EXPOSURE X ▲ 

Alien Skin has added a number of new features to its popular 
film emulation and editing software. Exposure X now offers digital 
asset management tools in the standalone version for convenient 
access to and organization of images. Both standalone and plug-in 
versions provide improvements such as a brush tool for applying 
selective adjustments, the ability to stack effects and a customizable 
workspace. This cross- platform application requires OS X 10.10 
Yosemite or newer for Mac and Windows 8 (64-bit) or newer for 
PCs, and for plug-in use, Adobe Photoshop CS6 or CC 201 5 or 
newer and Lightroom 6 or Lightroom CC 201 5 or newer. List Price: 
from $99 (upgrade). Contact: Alien Skin, alienskin.com/exposure. 


3Pod launched a new line of support system 
gear that’s functional and affordably priced. Among 
the collection of tripods, monopods, ballheads and 
video heads are 3- and 4-section tripods. Available 
in aluminum or carbon fiber for lightweight travel, the 
tripod features include quick-adjustment flip locks, 
padded grip, retractable foot spikes and a bubble 
level, plus the Orbit Overhead Shot System, with a 
center column that can be tilted or flipped horizontally 
for overhead or low-angle shots. Visit the Adorama 
website for more information about other 3Pod 
products. List Price: From $200 (3-section tripod). 
Contact: Adorama, adorama.com. 
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INSPIRATION ►► EDUCATION ►► TECHNOLOGY 



APRIL 24-29, 2016 


WORKSHOPS PORTFOLIO REVIEWS 
SEMINARS SYMPOSIUMS NETWORKING EVENTS 
EVENING PRESENTATIONS NO-FEE SLIDE SHOW CONTEST 


DAN WINTERS 

Inspired Portraiture 

DAVID BURNETT 

Documentary Photography 

SIMON NORFOLK 

Landscape at the City's Edge 

CHRISTOPHER GRIFFITH 

It's All Still-Life 

TIM GRIFFITH 

Architectural Photography 

KEN SCHLES 

Intimacy, Imagery & The Still Image 

JULIE BLACKMON 

Creating the Fine Art Narrative 

VINCENT LAFORET 

DSLR Filmmaking 

FORMENTO & FORMENTO 

Cinematic Chronicles 


FRANK OCKENFELS 3 

The Signature Portrait 

BRUCE GILDEN 

Street Photography 

HOWARD SCHATZ 

The Inspired Eye 

SILVIE BLUM 

The Fine Art Nude 

SANDRO MILLER 

Lighting for Portraiture 

NEAL SLAVIN 

Individual & Group Portraits 

ART STREIBER 

Editorial Photography 

IAN RUHTER 


Wet Plate & Collodion 

ROBERT PRIMES ASC 

Beyond the Softbox 


REGISTER NOW 

PALMSPRINGSPHOTOFESTIVAL.COM 

1-800 928-8314 




SEALIFE MICRO 2.0 UNDERWATER CAMERA ► 

Maintenance-free, the 16-megapixel SeaLife Micro 2.0 
underwater camera is permanently sealed, eliminating the need 
for O-rings. Built around 32 GB or 64 GB of internal memory, the 
Micro 2.0 is depth-rated to 200 feet and is equipped with a fisheye 
lens that provides a 1 30° field of view and focuses as close as 1 2 
inches. An optional lOx close-up lens is available for macro shots. 
This compact, WiFi-equipped camera features three large keys for 
easy access to controls, plus free iOS and Android apps for remote 
viewing and sharing. Full kits are available with trays and lights. 

List Price: From $500. Contact: SeaLife, sealife-cameras.com. 



SIRUI MYSTORY PHOTO SHOULDER BAGS ► 





Constructed from water- 
resistant canvas with leather 
accents and antique silver 
finished hardware, the Sirui 
MyStory shoulder bags from 
Argraph are designed to look 
good and hold enough gear 
to get you through the day. In 
addition to an expandable flap top 
and removable insert, the MyStory bags come 

with a tripod holder/water bottle pouch and include a raincover for protection from 
the elements. Available in a range of sizes, the bags are designed to accommodate 
a variety of kits— from small mirrorless camera systems to full-frame DSLRs, lenses 
and laptops/tablets. List Price: From $170. Contact: Argraph, argraph.com. 


MANFROTTO DIGITAL DIRECTOR APP UPDATE ▼ 

Manfrotto’s iPad app has been updated to version 2.0, with a host 
of new features for working with the company’s Digital Director, an 
electronic device that connects your camera and iPad via USB cable. 
In addition to controlling all Nikon and Canon DSLR key camera 
functions, the app now provides remote control of Manfrotto LYKOS 
and Litepanels ASTRA LED lights, and adds focus peaking, a zebra 
filter and expanded postproduction tools. Free update. Contact: 
Manfrotto, manfrotto. us. 


BOSSTRAP ► 

BosStrap has 

added a quick- 
release buckle 
to its already 
convenient 
Sliding Sling 
Camera Strap. 

At its core, this 
cross-body strap 
offers a number of 
benefits, including 
the strap-to- 
lug attachment 
(as opposed to 
attaching the 

strap to the tripod mount). As its name implies, the 
new quick-release buckle allows users to easily 
detach the camera from the strap with one hand. 
The straps are available for DSLRs and mirrorless 
cameras. BosStrap offers conversion kits to add 
quick-release buckles to earlier model straps. List 
Price: $54 (DSLR); $53 (mirrorless); $20 (conversion 
kit). Contact: BosStrap, BosStrap.com. 
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lOtography II 
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geographic 

JckCiSmcMf 


Elevate Your Photographs 
from Good to Amazing 

You may already take great photographs, but you can make your 
photographs amazing. Fundamentals of Photography II is an 
immersive photography workshop that goes beyond the topics 
covered in our popular course Fundamentals of Photography. 

This course looks at photography as the art of problem solving, 
especially as you’re out in the world taking photographs. 

Under the expert guidance of National Geographic photographer 
Joel Sartore, you will cover topics as diverse as underwater 
and aerial shots, portraits, reflections and shadows, taking 
studio lighting outdoors, night photography, black-and-white 
photography, and smartphone photography. These lessons take 
you into the field to assess and anticipate shooting situations and 
develop your critical eye to get intriguing, moving, memorable, 
and truly amazing results. 

Offer expires 03/10/16 

TheGreatCourses.com/4phtg 

1 - 800 - 832-2412 


Fundamentals 
of Photography II 

Taught by Joel Sartore 

National Geographic Photographer 

LECTURE TITLES 

1. Find the Picture 

2. Understanding Light 

3. Working with Light in a Landscape 

4. Taking Photos under and around Water 

5. Photographing Reflections and Reflectivity 

6. Photographing Shadows and Backlighting 

7. Big Results from Little Lights 

8. Taking Studio Lights Outdoors 

9. Human Portrait Photography 

10. Animal Photography 

11. Night Photography 

12. Art Photography: Perspective and Illusions 

13. Art Photography: Having Fun 

14. Art Photography: Still Life 

15. Black-and-White Photography 

16. Elevating Your Perspective: 

Photos from Above 

17. Smartphone Photography 

18. The Decisive Moment in Photography 

19. Live Event Photography: Farmers’ Market 

20. Live Event Photography: T-Ball 

21. Live Event Photography: House Party 

22. Live Event Photography: 

A Day at the Ranch 

23. Live Event Photography: 

Family Fishing Night 

24. Editing, Culling, and Critiquing Your Photos 


Fundamentals of Photography II 

Course no. 7931 I 24 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 

SAVE $190 

DVD $260.35 NOW $79.95 

+$10 Shipping, Processing, and Lifetime Satisfaction Guarantee 

Priority Code: 123186 

For over 25 years, The Great Courses has 
brought the world’s foremost educators to 
millions who want to go deeper into the 
subjects that matter most. No exams. No 
homework. Just a world of knowledge available 
anytime, anywhere. Download or stream to 
your laptop or PC, or use our free mobile apps 
for iPad, iPhone, or Android. Over 550 courses 
available at www.TheGreatCourses.com. 





Background Check: 
Spring Cleanup 

Techniques for clear concepts in your compositions 

By George D. Lepp and Kathryn Vincent Lepp 



facilitated handheld capture and mitigated windy conditions. At / 716, 1/125 sec., and ISO 200 [above, right], background detail overpowers the subject. 


B ackground checks for photographers, really? No, 
this isn’t about putting you on the “no shoot” list, 
or keeping you from buying a really long lens or 
a high-capacity CF card, or registering your drone. 
It’s about cleaning up your composition — not just 
from left to right and top to bottom, but from front to back — 
to make sure that every element in the image supports, and 
doesn’t detract from, your photographic message. Fields of 
spring wildflowers offer abundant opportunities to practice 
and perfect these compositional techniques. 

As we write this, we’re looking out the office window at fields 
of snowflakes. But by the time you read this column, the desert 
in the southwestern United States will, we hope, be bursting with 
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blooms inspired by this year’s El Nino event. Photographers will 
flock to the meadows and many, many flower images will be 
captured. And, of those, a vast number will have terrible back- 
grounds. The fact is, the vast majority of wildflower images that 
we see are completely discredited by their bad backgrounds. 
Most are just too busy, some have intrusions into the frame that 
confuse the composition, and others contain competing subjects 
that subvert the message, if there is one. 

Fields of flowers in bloom are really exciting! Worthy sub- 
jects are all around us, everything is beautiful, and it almost 
seems too easy. But photographers often concentrate so much 
on their chosen subject that they don’t properly consider 
what’s behind it. In my workshops, I advise participants to 
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look into the viewfinder or LCD as if 
they were critiquing a finished image. 
Consider the overall composition, and 
at the same time, check for debris, dead 
foliage or other distractions poking in 
from the edges. Watch for bright spots 
of light or color in the background that 
draw the eye away from the center of 
interest. Once you have a clear con- 
cept of the composition you seek, some 
simple (and, okay, some not-so-simple) 
techniques can help you achieve it. 

Minimize Depth of Field 

A beautiful way to separate the flower 
from the field is to capture the sub- 
ject sharply, while throwing everything 
around it out of focus. This technique 
yields an image with a clearly identifiable 
floral subject against a wash of soft color. 
One simple way to do this is to identify 
a subject that’s somewhat separated by 
distance from the background. A low 
angle of approach might eliminate foli- 
age backgrounds altogether by placing 
the subject against a beautiful blue sky. 

A lens of greater focal length — 
135mm or more — will help to achieve 
this effect. I like working with my 
180mm macro lens because it focuses 
close and blurs the background when 
used close to wide open. A 70-200mm 
zoom telephoto can be an excellent 
wildflower lens, especially at 200mm. 
You may have to add an extension tube 
if the focus of the lens isn’t as close as 
you’d like and you can’t get back from 
your subject. I’ve been known to use my 
100-400mm zoom telephoto at 400mm 
with an extension tube to really throw 
the background out. The new Canon EF 
100-400mm MK II focuses to 3.2 feet, 
so it will be my go-to lens for this com- 
ing spring’s flower-field photography. 

The telephoto lens 
doesn’t have to be a fast 
version, such as an //2.8, 
to be effective. An aper- 
ture of f/4 or even f/5.6 
will minimize depth of 
field at a telephoto focal length. You might 
want a fair amount of the blossom(s) to be 
in focus while still throwing everything 
else out. A longer focal length, such as 
400mm, will keep the flower sharp at // 8 
and still render the background soft. An 
advantage of the wide aperture is that it 
enables a fast shutter speed, which facili- 
tates handheld techniques when working 
in awkward low-level positions. 


Another technique to soften the back- 
ground and sharpen the subject is selec- 
tive focus-stacking. Here, you’ll need 
to use a tripod and telephoto at a maxi- 
mum wide aperture like // 2.8 or f/4 to 
minimize the depth of field. Frame the 
image, then capture a series of expo- 
sures without changing the composi- 
tion, moving the in-focus area of each 
capture from front to back of the sub- 
ject flower in small “slices” of sharp- 
ness. Don’t move the area of focus into 
the background; because of the wide 
aperture and longer focal length, the 
background stays out of focus in each 
focus-stacked image. Composite the 
captures later in software such as Zerene 
Stacker or Helicon Focus to create a 
beautifully sharp image of the complete 
flower in soft, out-of-focus surround- 
ings. If you had captured the whole 
flower in a single image stopped down 
to, say, fill, you could achieve a simi- 
lar, but far less precise effect; without 
absolute focus control, the background 
would become defined and distracting. 

Gardening is Allowed — 
Within Limits 

Some nature photographers believe 
that everything must be photographed 
exactly as it exists, without any adjust- 
ment or intervention from the photog- 
rapher, either before or after capture. I 
believe that, at least in the case of a field 
of wildflowers being photographed 
for creative as opposed to scientific 
purposes, neither harm nor misrepre- 
sentation is caused by removing or relo- 
cating minor distracting elements such 
as dried sticks or perhaps a small light- 
colored rock that shows up as a bright 
spot, as long as we leave the area intact 
and without noticeable alteration. The 
Mini-Leatherman knife I carry in my 
pocket has small scis- 
sors that I occasionally 
use to clip out a couple 
of dried-up flowers that 
aren’t necessary for 
the composition. Adja- 
cent plants can be gently bent to the 
side without damaging them to include 
them or remove them from the frame. 

Remember that it may be possible to 
improve the background with a simple 
adjustment of the camera’s position. 
Work the edges of a group of flowers 
instead of flopping down in the middle 
of them and making a nest of smashed 
(Cont’d on page 74) 


> MORE On The Web 

OP columns are available as an archive online 
atoutdoorphotographer.com/columns. 

Find tips, answers and advice from OP’s trusted 
cadre of world-famous nature photographers! 
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and water, and maintain a clear image the whole way through. Hoya’s HD3 UV 
filter takes on that challenge with it’s 800% harder scratch resistant nano-coating, 
997% light transmission capability, 4X stronger optical lens, and one-piece glass 
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adventure 

Letting Science 
Direct My Camera 

Working with botanists documenting the flora 
of Arizona’s West Clear Creek Wilderness 

[ By Bill Hatcher ] 



W hen I’m out photo- 
graphing, I have my 
own particular way 
of seeing the world 
and let my prefer- 
ences for lighting, composition and 
subject matter form my photographic 
style. In other words, I choose where I 
want to shoot and then look for beau- 
tiful light and compositions that catch 
my eye to photograph. 

That’s a simple way of explaining the 
approach to most of my photo projects. 
When I’m out on a magazine or com- 
mercial assignment, however, there’s a 
different focus for my photography, as 
I attempt to fulfill the needs of the story 
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and the client. And, every so often, a 
situation comes along where I actually 
try to photograph the world as if I’m 
seeing through the eyes of those with 
whom I’m traveling. 

I’ve always used this technique when 
photographing a range of adventure 
sports, but that’s simply because I was a 
participant in those very 
same sports. When that 
adventure is a means to 
document science, how- 
ever, and science is the 
main focus, I find the rec- 
ipe to making a good photo is to listen, 
watch, follow and learn to see the world 
like the scientist. What’s important to 


them when they look at a landscape, in 
turn, becomes an important subject in 
my images. Perhaps the biggest chal- 
lenge is connecting to a science world 
I may know very little about. 

That was the case when I joined a 
team of botanists on a self-supported, 
multiday plant collection survey in 
the flood channel of 
a remote canyon. The 
trip involved a week of 
hiking, boulder-hopping 
and swimming through 
the green wilderness of 
West Clear Creek in Arizona. In the can- 
yon, I discovered a lush landscape you 
wouldn’t typically associate with arid 


MORE On The Web 

OP columns are available as an archive online 
atoutdoorphotographer.com/columns. 

Find tips, answers and advice from OP’s trusted 
cadre of world-famous nature photographers! 



Arizona. My hiking partners weren’t 
typical, either; they were a committed 
team of botanists who were partici- 
pating in an intensive plant collection 
through the heart of the canyon’s under- 
studied rugged riparian area. 

The team leader was Wendy 
McBride, an adventurous 30-year-old 
grad student in her first year of a two- 
year project to record all the vascular 
flora in the 15,238 acres of West Clear 
Creek Wilderness. The study is toward 
completion of her MS at Northern 
Arizona University in Flagstaff. Prior 
to our adventure, Wendy had made a 
dozen trips collecting plants in various 
sections of the canyon. This was her 
first thorough hike of the main canyon. 

I hadn’t explored this particular can- 
yon before, but I had been told that to 
walk the entire canyon in one push is a 
pretty fair accomplishment. This outing 
is what I would call a multisport adven- 
ture: Besides the 25 miles of wilderness 
hiking, there are many swims, includ- 
ing several mandatory canyon swims 
that are hundreds of feet long. Given 
my natural aversion to swimming in any 
water, much less through deep pools in 
trackless wilderness, I rank this hike as 
“no walk in the park.” 

For a nature and adventure photogra- 
pher, the West Clear Creek is stunning, 
but seeing this place through the eyes 
of serious plant people, I discovered 
a remarkable new world I would have 
missed otherwise. My cadre of pro- 
fessional botanists helped me identify 
important plant community character- 
istics that I then would try to weave 
into my photos. I could barely pro- 
nounce the names of plants that those 
around me would shout out to alert their 
mates about new discoveries. I couldn’t 
remember the specific names, but as 
I walked, climbed and even crawled 
down the canyon, I learned with every 
slow, watchful step about plants and 
why they grew where they did. 

There’s the lush green riparian corri- 
dor of the main canyon and side canyons, 
the Montane Conifer Forest beginning 
just above the high-water line, replaced 
at lower elevations by Pinyon-Juniper 
Woodlands, and eventually at the low- 
est elevations, semiarid grasslands. I 
learned to watch for changes in plant 
life as we walked from north to south, 
sun aspects that allowed subalpine plant 
species to grow a stone’s throw from 
(Cont’d on page 65) 
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Quest For Cats 

Steve Winter and the positive power of photography 

[ By Amy Gulick I Photography By Steve Winter ] 



A s a child growing up in the 
’60s, Steve Winter trav- 
eled the world through 
the pictures in National 
Geographic , but it wasn’t 
the photos of lions and tigers that 
intrigued him. 

“I wanted to walk those dusty streets 
in exotic places and meet the people in 
the pictures,” says Winter. “Looking at an 
image of an elephant, I thought the guy 
on the animal, the mahout , was cool.” 

So how did this people-centric boy 
growing up among cows and corn 
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in Indiana come to be the world’s 
foremost “big cat guy” shooting for 
National Geographic ? 

Working as a New York photo- 
journalist for the likes of TIME and 
Newsweek , Winter was hired by a 
pharmaceutical company in 1990 to 
photograph its scientists at work in the 
jungles of Costa Rica. Interacting with 
passionate researchers in a wild envi- 
ronment changed his life and charted a 
course for pursuing natural history sto- 
ries. His first assignment for National 
Geographic featured quetzals, spectac- 


ular birds of Central America’s cloud 
forests. During months in a blind in 
Guatemala waiting for glimpses of the 
birds, he caught sight of a jaguar’s tail 
draped from a tree, then watched wide- 
eyed as the cat crashed through the for- 
est. And, late one night, he lay frozen in 
bed as the stairs of his hut creaked and 
something scratched at his flimsy door. 

“The hairs on the back of my neck 
stood up when I saw the jaguar’s pug- 
marks by my shoes in the morning,” 
Winter recalls. 

So began his quest for cats. Working 



LEFT: Tigers in Bandhavgarh National Park ; India. With proper protection and enough prey, tigers breed easily This four-year-old tigress returned to the 
cave where she was born to have her first litter. ABOVE: A camera trap photographs P22, a radio-collared cougar, strolling down a path in Briffith Park, 
home to the world-famous Hollywood sign. This cougar is studied and monitored by biologists from the National Park Service's Santa Monica Mountains 
National Becreation Area. The cat's ability to remain invisible in such a highly populated area speaks to the stealthy nature of the species. 


on a snow leopard story at 15,000 feet 
in the Himalaya mountains, he found 
himself sweating with fear despite sub- 
zero temperatures, not fear of the cats 
he sought, but of not getting photo- 
graphs of an animal that’s near impos- 
sible to see. Camera traps — remote 
cameras triggered by movement — were 
essential. For most wildlife photogra- 
phers, observing animals is part of the 
thrill, but Winter almost never sees his 
subjects. The titles of his stories speak 
to the elusiveness of the cats he seeks: 
“Out of the Shadows,” “Ghost Cats” 
and “Phantom of the Forest.” 

“I have to visualize the images in my 
head and have the patience to believe I’m 
going to get the shots,” he says. “I call 
it ‘Zen and the art of camera trapping.’ 
But 99% of the time, I see nothing when 
reviewing images. It’s maddening.” 
Getting the shots is a long shot, despite 
his meticulous preparation, but the payoff 
is big. A snow leopard image earned him 
the prestigious Wildlife Photographer of 
the Year title from the Natural History 
Museum of London, and a series of tiger 
images won Wildlife Photojoumalist of 


the Year in the same competition, as well 
as Conservation Photographer of the Year 
in the Por el Planeta contest. His list of 
honors is long, but for Winter, it’s not 
about winning awards. 

“I 100% believe in the power of pho- 
tography to change the world,” he says. 
“My goal is to reach people with my 
images and move them to take mean- 
ingful action.” 

His pictures have called attention 
to the plight of wild cats — poaching, 
shrinking habitat and the Chinese medi- 
cine trade. His book, Tigers Forever 
(National Geographic, 2013), is a mas- 
terful compilation of inspiring wildlife 
and photojournalism pictures, which 
weaves a hopeful story of the dedicated 
researchers and rangers racing to save 
this endangered species. 

“If we save big cats, we save our- 
selves,” he says, noting that most of the 
world’s wild felines live in forests that 
provide fresh water, food and oxygen 
for people. 

Perhaps no image has done more to 
call attention to big cats than Winter’s 
picture of a California mountain lion with 


the iconic “Hollywood” sign in the back- 
ground. The photo changed how people 
view urban wildlife. It also catalyzed the 
California Department of Transportation 
to conduct a feasibility study for a wild- 
life overpass, which would allow animals 
safer passage through the urban jungle of 
greater Los Angeles. 

Says Winter, “If my pictures give 
people hope and a reason to care, then 
I can’t ask for anything more.” op 


Steve Winter has won several awards 
and wide recognition for his wildlife 
photography, including being named 
BBC Wildlife Photographer of the 
Year and BBC Wildlife Photojournal- 
ist of the Year. He lectures around the 
world on photography and conserva- 
tion issues. Learn more about his work 
at stevewinterphoto.com. Amy Gulick 
is a Fellow of the International League 
of Conservation Photographers. Her 
book, “Salmon in the Trees: Life in 
Alaska's Tongass Rain Forest," is an 
Independent Publisher Book Award 
winner. Learn more about her work at 
amygulick.com. 
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FAVORITE PLACES 


Text & PhotoaraDhv Bv Alison White 



LOCATION 

Dead Horse Point State Park 
looms 2,000 feet above the 
Colorado River and imposing 
Canyonlands National Park in 
Utah, sprawling over 5,300 acres 
in high-desert altitude. There are 
miles of developed hiking trails 
in the park, including a paved 
trail that provides easy access 
to some of the most scenic 
views. There’s also a 21 -tent-site 
campground with picnic tables 
and a visitor center that’s open 
year-round. The park is located 
nine miles north of Moab on US 
191; turn west on SR 313 and 
travel 23 miles. It takes about 40 


UTAH 


Dead Horse - * 
Point State Park , -' r 




minutes to drive from downtown 
Moab. Park in the main car park 
for Dead Horse Point. 

THE LEGEND OF DEAD 
HORSE POINT 

According to one legend, the 
point once was used as a corral 
for wild mustangs roaming the 
mesa. Cowboys rounded up the 
horses, herded them across a 
narrow neck of land and onto the 
point. The neck, which is only 30 
yards wide, then was fenced off 
with branches and brush, creat- 
ing a natural corral surrounded 
by precipitous cliffs. Cowboys 
chose the horses they wanted 
and, for reasons unknown, left 
the other horses corralled on 
the waterless point where they 
died of thirst within view of the 
Colorado River 2,000 feet below. 

WEATHER 

Moab experiences a variable 
climate. Winter tends to be mild 


in lower elevations, which cre- 
ates great conditions for long 
walks and day hikes. Higher 
elevations in the nearby La Sal 
mountain range offer skiing and 
snowmobiling. Occasionally, a 
winter snowfall presents unique 
landscape photographic oppor- 
tunities. Summer days in Moab 
are hot and dry, cooling down 
in the evening. It’s highly rec- 
ommended to pack extra water 
when hiking the canyon during 
summer months. 

PHOTO EXPERIENCE 

The Moab area is a paradise 
for photographers. Under con- 
ditions of constantly changing 
light, Dead Horse Point State 
Park’s landscape provides limit- 
less photographic opportunities, 
with a view that stretches more 
than 1 00 miles. Certainly, the best 
time of day for photography is 
during sunrise or sunset, when 
the red rocks seem to glow with 


intense color. A wide- to medium- 
range zoom lens is ideal, so if you 
have a 24-70mm or 24-1 20mm 
equivalent, it would work great. 
Bring a polarizer to control haze 
and enhance saturation. 

BEST TIMES 

Sunrise and sunset are the best 
times to capture the popular 
view of the gooseneck in the 
Colorado River and the dis- 
tant Canyonlands. For the best 
vantage point, walk past the 
observation deck and continue 
along the path for approxi- 
mately 1 00 feet. There are no 
rails, and visitors are warned 
to use extreme caution when 
approaching the edge of the 
cliffs. March through May are 
the most popular months, while 
summertime is ideal for photo- 
graphing thunderstorms over 
the canyons. OP 

Contact: Dead Horse Point 
State Park, stateparks.utah.gov/ 
parks/dead-horse. To see more 
of Alison White’s photography, 
visit aliwhite.zenfolio.com. 



Explore exciting nature imagery in the Your Favorite Places 
gallery at www.outdoorphotographer.com. Submit your 

What’s Your Favorite Place? photos for a chance to be published! 


Zooms that provide focal lengths 
from wide to moderate telephoto 
are ideal for capturing the 
expansive vistas at locations like 
Dead Horse Point. For Canon 
and Nikon full-frame DSLRs, the 
Tokina AT-X 24-70mm F/2.8 PRO 
FX offers this sweet-spot range, 
with a fast maximum aperture of 
f/2.8 throughout the zoom range 
and a minimum focus distance 
of just under 1 5 inches for wide 
compositions that incorporate 
prominent foreground elements. 
List Price: $999. Contact: Kenko 
Tokina USA, kenkotokinausa.com. 
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THE POLAR BEARS OF CHURCHILL 
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Dis covering Our Placet Together 


be Among fke fetVto Photograph 
the tiyig of the Arctic 

The Polar Bears of Churchill offer one of nature's greatest wildlife photography 
opportunities. Our custom-built tundra vehicles feature huge picture windows 
and plenty of space for your gear. You can even come within Inches of the 
bears through the steel mesh flooring on the outdoor platforms— a Nat 
Hab exclusive! And our mobile Tundra Lodge, situated directly within the 
bears 1 habitat with private cabins for each photographer, offers a chance 
to shoot the northern lights, too. 


Natural Habitat Photo Tours feature the smallest groups, led by premier 
naturalist Photo Expedition Leaders trained by World Wildlife Fund. You 
simply won’t find a more intimate encounter with polar bears! 

October and November departures are available— cal! us todayf 

Call 1-300-543-8917 or visit oathab.com 
for full itineraries, slide shows, videos and trip details 
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“The term visualization refers to the entire emotional- 
mental process of creating a photograph, and as such, it 
is one of the most important concepts in photography.” 

— Ansel Adams 



TEXT & PHOTOGRAPHY BY MICHAEL FRYE 


f a master like Ansel Adams thought 
that visualization was such an impor- 
tant concept, we should probably pay 
attention. What did he mean by “visu- 
alization,” and how does visualization 
apply to digital photography today? 

Although Adams mostly talked about 
visualization in relation to technique, 
he also made it clear that visualiza- 
tion was part of the creative process. 
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He wrote: “Visualization is a conscious 
process of projecting the final photo- 
graphic image in the mind before taking 
the first steps in actually photographing 
the subject. Not only do we relate to the 
subject itself, but we become aware of 
its potential as an expressive image.” 

In other words, when you have an 
idea for a photograph, that idea can and 
should include a visualization of what the 


final photograph will look like and how 
that finished image will express the feel- 
ing you want to convey. Do you visual- 
ize a photograph with dramatic contrast, 
or one that’s soft and impressionistic? 
Would the colors in the scene help to con- 
vey your idea, or would the concept be 
expressed better in shades of gray? Does 
the feeling you’re after require sharp- 
ness and clarity, or would some blur- 





Applying one of Ansel’s 
guiding photography 
concepts in the digital age 


An Ethereal Mood 

A promising sunset at Yosemite’s Tunnel View fiz- 
zled when clouds and fog closed in, obscuring the 
cliffs and valley, but I decided to wait, and about 20 
minutes later, the fog parted, revealing a beautiful, 
misty scene illuminated by fading alpenglow. 

By then, the light was dim enough to require a 
30-second exposure at // 11 and ISO 100. I could 
have opened up the aperture or raised the ISO to 
get a shorter shutter speed, and prevent the clouds 
from moving and blurring, but I wondered what 
would happen if instead I used a longer exposure to 
make the slow-moving clouds really blur. I visual- 
ized a photograph with an ethereal mood, created 
by deliberately blurring and softening the clouds, 
and enhanced by the pastel colors of the alpenglow. 

So, I lowered the ISO to 50, stopped down to 
// 16, set the camera to Bulb and made a series of 
two-minute exposures. The clouds blurred nicely, 
and all of the images had that soft look I was after, 
but one frame had a particularly appealing arrange- 
ment of clouds and mist. 

Processing the image was the final step in making 
my visualization come to life. The RAW file was 
quite flat, so I made a sharp S -curve in Lightroom 
to increase the contrast. Bringing out those pastel 
colors required using a custom camera profile and 
pushing the white balance up to 23,000K to com- 
pensate for the extremely blue dusk light. I even 
used a bit of negative Clarity (-15) — something I 
rarely do — to enhance the soft feeling. 

If you visualize how you want a photograph 
to look before you press the shutter, you’ll have 
a clear direction to follow when processing the 
image. Instead of randomly pushing sliders, each 
move and decision will have purpose and intent. 
With this photograph, every processing step was 
designed to help bring out the soft, ethereal, pastel 
look I had visualized. 



Clearing storm at dusk, Tunnel View, Yosemite National Park, California. 


ring suggest that mood more strongly? 

Digital photography is highly flex- 
ible. We have almost unlimited ways of 
controlling the look of our photographs, 
both before and after we press the shut- 
ter, but to take advantage of that flex- 
ibility, we have to visualize the final 
result first so we can employ all those 
controls with a clear purpose. 

The next time you see a subject or 


scene that appeals to you, ask yourself 
why you responded to it. What appeals 
to you about the scene? What feeling or 
mood do you want the photograph to con- 
vey? Answering those questions should 
help you develop a clearer idea of how 
you want the final image to look. And 
that visualization can guide each decision 
in the photographic process — the camera 
position, what to include and exclude in 


the composition, the camera settings and 
how to process the image. 

Looking back through my own work, 
it’s clear that my best photographs were 
created when I had a strong response to 
a subject or scene, knew the feeling I 
wanted to convey and was able to visual- 
ize in advance how I wanted the finished 
image to look. Here are some examples 
of that process of visualization in action. 
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Sunrise Drama 

The next example was made from the 
same spot, with a similar composition, 
but the light and mood required a radi- 
cally different visualization. 

A broken layer of clouds drew me to 
Tunnel View early on a spring morn- 
ing, and as the sun rose higher, beams 
of light streamed through the clouds 
and onto the valley floor. At one point, I 
realized that the sun was about to come 
out from behind El Capitan, and it 
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might be possible to capture a sunburst 
when it first appeared. 

As I prepared to capture that moment, 
I visualized how I wanted the final 
image to look. It would need to have 
plenty of contrast to enhance the drama 
of the scene, but that wasn’t a problem, 
as it was an extremely contrasty situa- 
tion. In fact, there was too much con- 
trast — far too much to handle with one 
frame. I wanted drama, but didn’t want 


the entire foreground to be black or big 
chunks of sky to look washed out. 

The only way to make the photo- 
graph I envisioned would be to bracket 
and blend exposures. I set the auto- 
bracketing on my camera to capture 
three frames, two stops apart. I then 
took some test exposures to make sure 
the lightest frame had detail in the shad- 
ows and the darkest frame had detail in 
most of the sky. I used a small aperture 



Figure 4: Sunbeams from Tunnel View, 
Yosemite — the final \ biendedimage. 


(// 16) to try to get a sunburst effect. 

When the edge of the sun appeared, I 
started firing bracketed sequences, hop- 
ing that at least one group of images 
would have a good sunburst, without 
lens flare. The photographs on the back 
of the camera looked, well, awful — 
much too harsh and contrasty (Figures 
1, 2 and 3). I ignored that, knowing that 
blending the bracketed exposures would 
produce the result I visualized. 



Reviewing the images later, several 
bracketed sequences had good sunbursts, 
with no lens flare. I chose the sequence 
with the best sunburst, but the photo- 
graph proved to be difficult to process. 
Two different brands of HDR software 
both created unnatural-looking colors 
and weird halos. Instead, I turned to a 
favorite software tool, LR/Enfuse. This 
did a great job of blending the exposures 
in a natural-looking way (Figure 4). 


It might have been possible to lighten 
the shadows even more, but the sun- 
beams needed to stand out against 
darker surroundings to convey the sense 
of light from above piercing through 
the darkness below. Lightening the 
shadows too much would have reduced 
the contrast and lessened the dramatic 
effect. Again, knowing what I wanted 
the photograph to convey helped with 
making every decision. 
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Figure 5: Eastatoe Falls, 
North Carolina — the 
unprocessed RAW file. 



7 


Seeing in Black & White 

This was my first visit to this North Carolina 
waterfall, and I loved its shapes, textures and 
tiers, but finding a composition was challenging, 
partly because a log near the bottom of the fall 
disrupted many possible ideas. I finally zeroed 
in on this hourglass shape near the middle of 
the cascade, above the log — a composition with 
a strong overall design that seemed to capture 
some of the character of this waterfall (Figure 5). 

This image was all about form, shape and 
texture. Color only would have distracted from 
those qualities, so before even pressing the 
shutter, I visualized this photograph in black- 
and-white. I also envisioned lots of contrast, 
emphasizing the difference between the light 
water and darker surrounding rocks so the 
overall shape of the waterfall would stand out. 
During processing, it was easy to convert the 
photograph to black-and-white and increase 
the contrast with an S -curve. The final image is 
exactly what I visualized (Figure 6). 
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Figure 6: Eastatoe Falls, North 
Carolina — the final image. 



Thunderstorm 

Late one August evening, I saw 
distant flashes of lightning from 
my house in the Sierra Nevada 
foothills. I looked at radar images 
online and saw that a line of thun- 
derstorms was moving into the San 
Joaquin Valley, so I drove to a spot 
in the Sierra foothills with a view 
looking west toward the storms. 

The lightning was still 30 to 40 
miles away, so at first I used a tele- 
photo lens to zoom in and fill the 
frame with the bolts, but that tight 
framing didn’t seem to capture 
the feeling of that expansive view 
with distant lightning, so I consid- 
ered other possibilities. There were 
some interesting broken clouds 
above the lightning, with stars pok- 
ing through, and I had a sudden 
idea — a visualization of a photo- 
graph with a row of lightning along 
the bottom of the frame and the 
clouds above. 

I put on a 24mm lens to frame 
that wide view, then set the shut- 
ter speed to 20 seconds. A longer 
shutter speed would have blurred 
the clouds too much or turned the 
stars into streaks. The exposure 
for the bolts was controlled by the 
aperture and ISO, because the light- 
ning would be illuminated only for 
the brief split second that each bolt 
was visible, regardless of how long 
the shutter was open. Based on past 
experience, I set the aperture to // 8 
and the ISO to 400. 

Then I locked the shutter but- 
ton down with my camera’s cable 
release so it would take a continu- 
ous series of 20- second exposures 
and kept the sequence going for 
over two hours. 

The final image is a blend of 13 
frames, taken over about an hour 
when the lightning was most active. 
Most of this photograph consists of 
just one frame, when a bright bolt 
of lightning illuminated a particu- 
larly interesting formation of clouds 
(Figure 7). All that’s visible of those 
other frames is the lightning itself 
and some immediately adjacent 
clouds that were illuminated by the 
bolts. All 13 frames were blended 
together in Photoshop using the 
Lighten blending mode and layer 
masks (Figure 8). 



Figure 7: One 
frame captured a 
lightning bolt tha 
iiiuminatedan 
interesting cloud 
formation. This 
was used as a 
background for 
the final 

com no site imaue 
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The Power of Visualization 

In the end, despite rather long odds against it, I got almost exactly the lightning 
photograph I envisioned. A photograph like this can’t be seen with our eyes in real 
time. A long-exposure sequence has to be imagined, and then executed, something 
that only can be done with the power of visualization. 

Even more “ordinary” scenes can be improved through the power of visualization. 
As Ansel Adams understood, every photograph that has meaning, that goes beyond 
just a literal recording of reality, is an interpretation. The more clearly you can visual- 
ize the final image, the more powerful your interpretation will be. op 

Michael Frye is a professional landscape photographer and an educator living 
outside Yosemite National Park in California. His photographs and articles about 
the art and technique of photography have appeared in publications around the 
world, and he's the author and/or principal photographer of five books, including 
“ Digital Landscape Photography: In the Footsteps of Ansel Adams and the Great 
Masters,” which has just been re-released in a completely revised second edition. 
Visit michaelfrye.com/blog to see more of his work, along with photo tips, tutorials 
and photo critiques. 
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ANSEL'S 

PUBLIC 

WORKS 

Ansel Adams’ images on assignment as the 
U.S. Department of the Interior’s Photographic 
Muralist are an enduring record of the great 
American landscape that we all share 


BY WILLIAM SAWALICH 


n the summer of 1941, Ansel Adams was 
recruited for employment by the United States 
government. His assignment was simple: For 
no more than 1 80 days of the coming year, he 
would travel the country making photographs 
of national parks and notable American land- 
scapes at a rate of $20 per day. The government 
would provide film, paper and darkroom chemi- 
cals. In return, Adams’ negatives would be used 
to create photographic murals for display in the 
halls of the Department of the Interior. 

It all started when Interior Secretary Harold 
Ickes — who had previously met Adams and 
purchased a decorative screen from the young 
photographer — began commissioning painted 
murals for the halls of the Interior building. 
Ickes wanted to augment the painted murals with 
images “made by the photographic process.” 

In June 1941, Adams received a rather cryptic 
letter from the First Assistant Secretary of the 
U.S. Department of the Interior, E.K. Burlew, 
requesting a meeting the next time Adams was 
“in the East.” After a bit of back and forth, it was 
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explained that Secretary Ickes would 
like to commission Adams to produce 
36 murals. Adams arranged the meet- 
ing and, soon thereafter, on October 
14, 1941, he accepted the appointment 
to his post — Photographic Muralist, 
Grade FCS-19. 

Adams and Burlew ironed out the 
details of the project by postal service 
and telegram. That correspondence — 
which outlined the nuts and bolts of 
materials, costs and timelines, as well 
as Adams’ aesthetic and creative con- 
cerns — is contained in the same file 
at the National Archives and Records 
Administration as the images Adams 
produced for the project. 

In an October letter to Burlew, Adams 
detailed his travel plans for the com- 
ing weeks, explaining that although he 
would be working for two other clients, 
he would seize every opportunity to 
make photographs relating to the mural 
project on a trip through the Southwest. 
In an effort to continue their correspon- 
dence, Adams went on to explain that 
he could be reached by general postal 
delivery in Santa Fe, New Mexico, on 
or around October 29. He didn’t know it 
yet, but he was describing the time and 
place in which he would produce one of 
the most iconic photographs of all time. 

On November 1, 1941, after spending 
the day fruitlessly photographing out- 
side of Santa Fe, Adams was returning 
to his hotel in the late afternoon when a 
glow in the fading light caught his eye. 
He quickly pulled his car to the shoulder 
of Route 84 and hurried to capture an 
image in the twilight. He was only able 
to make a single exposure of the scene, 
but it was enough. It depicted the moon 
rising over Hernandez, New Mexico. 

Though he was traveling on assign- 
ment for two commercial clients, as 
well as the U.S. government, the iconic 
moonrise image was made for Adams 
himself. In correspondence with 
Burlew, Adams made clear not only 
that he would use government film for 
the mural project and his own film for 
personal work, but also that he took no 
issue with the government’s outright 
ownership of the negatives created for 
its mural project. 

“I am quite certain that no problem 
will arise about government ownership 
of the negatives,” he wrote to Burlew. 
“The pictures will be made for an espe- 
cial purpose — the Murals — and, while 
they may have some publicity value to 
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Tewas in headdress, San lldefonso Pueblo, New Mexico, 1942. 


U.S. Government 
Seeking To Hire A 
Landscape Photographer 


I n a job posting that reads strikingly 
similar to a description of Ansel 
Adams’ 1941 assignment, the U.S. 
Department of the Interior is again 
looking to hire a landscape 
photographer to produce large-format 
black-and-white photographs for the 
permanent collection at the Library of 
Congress. This time, however, the 
position is to be full time and permanent, 
and at a rate of between $63,722 and 
$99,296 per year. Not bad pay for 
traipsing around our national parks with 
a camera in tow. The application 
process is, unfortunately, now closed. 



Taos Pueblo National Historic Landmark, New Mexico, 1941. 


your department, they should not be 
used otherwise. If I come across excit- 
ing material that I would want for per- 
sonal use I will photograph it on my 
personal film. It will be a simple matter 
to keep material accounts straight. Con- 
versely, when I am on personal excur- 
sions, I will not neglect opportunities to 
make negatives for the project.” 

Adams went on to write, “. . .in these 
matters I shall be reasonable; the details 
will work out as we go along.” The tenor 
of each of his letters is magnanimous. 
Time and again, Adams offered to go 
above and beyond what was required 
of his assignment, to accommodate any 
alterations his employers might request, 
and even to go so far as to work beyond 
the 180-day contracted maximum with- 
out pay in order to complete the project 
as the artist envisioned it. 

Adams designed the murals project 
always to have one major subject on 
which he would concentrate and two 
secondary subjects. When the assign- 
ment began, Adams’ first focus was 
the national parks, a series he hoped to 
complete by June 30, 1942. The second- 
ary focus would be Native American 
arts and crafts, and the Native American 
lifestyle, in general. In each case, these 
subjects were near and dear to Adams 
throughout his life. 

Adams made clear in another letter 
that, although he would be working 
on assignment for the government, he 
had no intention of creating the kind of 
dark, depressing documentary images 
that came out of Depression-era Works 
Progress Administration assignments. 
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“The treatment I propose for the 
above subjects would in no way be rem- 
iniscent of the documentary photogra- 
phy of the 1930s,” he wrote, “in which 
a more or less negative aspect of our 
civilization was stressed for purposes 
of social improvement and reform. I 
would stress the positive aspects; the 
advancement of civilization and the 
grandeur of our natural environment.” 
Just two months after the commission 
began, Pearl Harbor was attacked and 
the United States entered World War 
II. Just three weeks later, the 39-year- 
old Adams wrote to Assistant Secretary 
Burlew to offer his services to the war 
effort in any way the bureaucrat saw fit. 


“May I assure you of my eagerness 
to be of service in every possible way 
at this time,” Adams wrote. “I trust you 
will not hesitate to request my services 
in any way consistent with my abili- 
ties. I believe my work relates most 
efficiently to an emotional presentation 
of ‘what we are fighting for,’ but if the 
need should arise I will gladly under- 
take any type of work required.” 

Fully expecting to join the Army or 
Navy in a photographic capacity by the 
end of 1942, Adams grew increasingly 
eager to complete his mural project as 
soon as possible. He had photographed 
nearly a dozen national parks and mon- 
uments, and eventually he’d deliver 221 






Castle Geyser, Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming, 1941. 


gelatin silver prints to the Department 
of the Interior. With the focus on the 
war, however, Adams’ appointment was 
terminated in July 1942 and the murals 
project was stalled — until 68 years later, 
when in spring 2010, then- Secretary of 
the Interior Ken Salazar commissioned 
26 mural prints of Adams’ images from 
the original project to be displayed on 
the first and second floors of the main 
Interior building. It took a lifetime, 
and Adams himself never got to see it, 
but his government mural project was 
finally complete. 

Accessing the Long-Dormant 
Archive of Images 

For the seven decades in between, 
those 221 prints largely sat untouched in 
a series of boxes on a series of shelves 
at the National Archives and Records 
Administration (NARA) in Washington, 
D.C. At some point during Adams’ life- 
time, according to records, it appears a 
set of copy negatives was made of the 
submitted prints for archival reasons, 
though it’s unclear if those were made 
from the original prints or negatives. 

Because Adams produced the photo- 
graphs as a government employee, he 
didn’t retain copyright for the images. 
The U.S. government had full rights to 
the images (though Adams himself did 
keep the original negatives), and under 
the direction of NARA, the images 
were in the public domain — free to use 
by the American people, howsoever we 
may see fit. 

Even though the photographs were 
long available to the public, before the 
digital era there weren’t many citizens 
who knew about Adams’ government 
images or had access to them. But in the 
late 1990s, NARA made a push to digi- 
tize as much of its archive as possible. As 
a fairly high-profile portfolio of images, 
the mural project prints 
were scanned and made 
available online (in low- 
resolution form at no 
charge, with high-res 
files available for a nom- 
inal fee). A Flickr page even was created. 
Still, Americans, as a whole, weren’t 
making use of this unique archive of 
images. They may have been free, but 
they weren’t freely accessible. 

That all changed in 2011, when 
NARA appointed archivist Dominic 
Byrd-McDevitt as its first “Wikipe- 
dian in Residence.” Byrd-McDevitt ’s 


mission was to make valuable histori- 
cal information easily available to the 
American public, and the Adams port- 
folio was a high priority. 

“As a high-value collection,” says 
Byrd-McDevitt, “the Ansel Adams pho- 
tographs from the Department of the 
Interior’s records were part of the agen- 
cy’s early digitization efforts in the late 
1990s and have been publicly available 
in our catalog since then. NARA has 
been working together with the Wiki- 
pedia community for several years now, 
because NARA’s mission is to make pub- 
lic records accessible to the public. Wiki- 
pedia, one of the most viewed resources 
on the web, is an important part of our 
digital access strategy. NARA’s records 
on Wikipedia, including the Ansel 
Adams photos, now receive over a bil- 
lion views annually, which is more than 
all other digital platforms, including the 
catalog, websites and 
social media, combined. 

“While our actions 
in making these scans 
available for Wikipedia 
was not the first time they 
were seen by the public,” Byrd-McDevitt 
continues, “it represented a proactive 
effort to put our cultural heritage where 
the public would get the most access and 
use out of it. Since these images are free 
and in the public domain, putting them in 
Wikipedia means it is much more likely 
that people will find and use them for 
any number of other purposes — which 


is what we are about as an archives, 
not just preserving records, but innovat- 
ing to maximize reuse and sharing of 
them, even outside our research rooms 
and websites.” 

Notes Byrd-McDevitt, “We care about 
this not for self-promotional reasons or 
for any political agenda, but because it 
is rooted in our role as a profession, and 
the National Archives’ role within our 
society. In the words of David Ferriero, 
the Archivist of the United States, ‘At 
the Archives, the concepts of openness 
and access are embedded in our mis- 
sion. And the work we do every day is 
rooted in the belief that citizens have the 
right to see, examine and learn from the 
records that guarantee citizens’ rights, 
document government actions and tell 
the story of the nation.’” 

During his relatively brief tenure as an 
employee of the U.S. government, Ansel 
Adams made more than 200 photographs 
that clearly and succinctly added to our 
national story. And, thanks to the diligent 
efforts of archivists like Dominic Byrd- 
McDevitt, gaining access to that story is 
easier and more efficient than ever. op 


William Sawalich is a commercial pho- 
tographer, an educator and a contrib- 
uting editor for Outdoor Photographer, 
Digital Photo and Digital Photo Pro 
magazines. He has written hundreds of 
equipment reviews, how-to articles and 
profiles of world-class photographers. 
Visit his website at sawalich.com. 
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> MORE On The Web 

See the documents relating to Ansel Adams and 
his photography for the U.S. government at 

outdoorphotographer.com/ansels-public-works. 



5 ways to make 
more meaningful 
images of nature 


ou can make sharp, properly exposed photos — so what? A technically 
flawless image lacking a compelling theme won’t do much for viewers. 

nsel Adams once said, “There is nothing worse than a sharp image of a 
fuzzy concept.” If you can’t make photos that excite people, then your work 
will never get noticed. 

Making the leap past “fuzzy concept” photos won’t just happen overnight, and instead 
takes time and lots of practice. I’ve been making photos for 20 years, and I’m still con- 
stantly learning how to strengthen my artistic vision. Although I can’t offer any shortcuts, I 
can share five of my favorite techniques for making bold photographs to help you sharpen 
your personal creative vision and to inject energy, life and meaning into your images. 
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Etosha National Park, Namibia 

Canon EOS 5D Mark III, Tamron SP 70-200mm 
// 2.8 Di VC USD, // 3.2, 1/320 sec., ISO 100 



TEXT & PHOTOGRAPHY BY IAN PLANT 



Don’t Be So Literal 


Minor White once said, “One should not 
only photograph things for what they are 
but for what else they are.” Artistic abstrac- 
tion, learning to see visual elements “for 
what else they are,” is the key to sharpening 
your creative vision. Try to think of elements 
in your scene not as waterfalls, mountains 
and trees— the literal interpretation of these 
objects— but rather in terms of perspective 


(depth and scale), space (the placement 
and arrangement of visual elements) and 
shapes (triangles, curves, lines, circles and 
other shapes). Composition is nothing more 
than figuring out a way to make all of these 
abstract components relate to one another. 
Learning to think abstractly is the single 
most important thing you can do to improve 
your artistic skills. 

Abstract thinking will allow you to see 


creative possibilities that you would miss 
otherwise. For example, when three ele- 
phants crossed by a water hole at sunset, 
abstract thinking allowed me to see the 
artistic potential offered by this reflection 
scene combined with some creative expo- 
sure. The result is an abstract photograph 
that moves beyond a mere documentary 
shot and instead sparks curiosity on the part 
of the viewer. 
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Puna de Atacama, Argentina 

Canon EOS 5D Mark III, Canon EF 11 -24mm // 4L USM, // 13, 1/25 sec., ISO 100 


2 Get Closer! 

Photojournalist Robert Capa 
once said, “If your pictures aren’t good 
enough, you’re not close enough.” Too 
often, when I see a photographer who’s 
struggling to come up with a coher- 
ent concept for their photo, the rea- 
son is simple: They’re simply not close 
enough to their subject. 

For landscape images, what “getting 
close” really means is “getting close to 
an interesting foreground.” Having a 
compelling foreground is really impor- 
tant, as it helps establish a relationship 
between the bottom of the photograph 
and the top, which enhances visual in- 
terest and leads the viewer’s eye deep 
into the scene. Since the foreground 
element is the first that the eye encoun- 
ters, you better be sure it’s interesting 
and relevant to the rest of the composi- 
tion; in other words, it must assist in the 
creation of depth and visual progres- 
sion into the scene. 

Not any old foreground will do! Re- 
sist the temptation to find something — 
anything— to put in the foreground just 
so you have something there. Take the 
time to find a foreground that actually 
works toward your goal of captivating 
viewers and visually trapping them in 
your composition. 

Wide-angle lenses are especially 
helpful when creating compositions 
that juxtapose foreground and back- 
ground, as you can get really close to a 
foreground element and exaggerate its 
importance relative to the background. 
I often tell my workshop clients that, in 
a sense, the foreground becomes the 
subject, or at least it should be as im- 
portant to the composition as the back- 
ground subject. 

When exaggerating the foreground’s 
size relative to the background by get- 
ting close with a wide-angle lens, you 
can easily fill the bottom part of the 
frame with your foreground subject, 
immediately enhancing its importance 
in the overall composition. I used this 
technique when photographing this 
scene in the high-altitude desert of 
northern Argentina; by getting very 
close with a wide-angle lens to some 
interesting salt formations, I was able to 
exaggerate and emphasize their shape, 
and create a bold visual relationship 
between the foreground and the back- 
ground storm clouds. 
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3 Master The Art Of Exclusion 

Too often, beginning photographers see something 
that catches their eye and instinctively point the camera in 
that direction, without giving too much thought as to how 
to refine and hone the scene. The result is simply too much 
within the picture frame, leading to a cluttered and cha- 
otic composition. In many ways, photography is all about 
what to exclude from the image frame. Sometimes less is 
more! I call this the art of exclusion, which is learning to 
simplify and boil a scene or subject down to its essence. 
For example, with this shot of a polar bear cub, I opted for 
a simple, clean and graphic presentation, zooming in tight 
on the bear, but still waiting for an expressive moment to 
create a story for the viewer. 



Arctic National Wildlife Refuge, Alaska 

Canon EOS 5D Mark III, Canon EF 
200-400mm // 4L IS USM, built-in 1 .4x 
converter, // 4, 1/500 sec., ISO 500 



Of course, sometimes there’s the risk of 
getting too simple. Although it’s important to 



master the art of exclusion, it’s equally im- 
portant to master the art of inclusion, which 
is learning how to successfully work with 
complex and even chaotic scenes. The les- 
sons of simplicity will serve you well in such 
instances. I’m always looking for a bold and 
graphic shape to tie the overall composition 
together and to help tame the chaos. The 
marriage of simplicity with complexity will 
allow you to create sophisticated composi- 
tions that have both a strong initial impact 
and hold the viewer’s interest over time. For 
example, with this sweeping wide-angle 
scene, I made a simple curving shape— cre- 
ated by the confluence of the incoming wave 
with the dramatic storm cloud above— the 
centerpiece of my composition. 




Torres del Paine National Park, Chile 

Canon EOS 5D Mark III, Canon EF 1 1 -24mm // 4L USM, // 6.3, 0.8 sec., ISO 1 00 
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Dei Norte Coast Redwoods State Park ; California 

Canon EOS 5D Mark III, Canon EF 16-35mm // 4L 
IS USM, polarizing filter, //1 1 , 1/25 sec., ISO 100 


Avoid Tame Light 

I often see photographers playing it 
safe when it comes to light, shooting only 
when their subjects are evenly illuminated 
(such as when frontlit or in overcast light). 
Safe light will more easily yield techni- 
cally competent images, but often noth- 
ing that excites, inspires or engages the 
viewer’s curiosity. So forget tame light. In- 
stead, aim for light that’s like an uncaged 
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beast! Spectacular lighting conditions may 
be challenging to work with, but when 
you get it right, the rewards are well worth 
the difficulties. 

My favorite style of shooting is against the 
light (known as “contre-jour”). Contre-jour 
lighting occurs when you point your camera 
toward a source of light such as the sun. This 
causes the subject to be backlit, increasing 
contrast and often obscuring subject detail. 


I also enjoy shooting in bad weather and on 
the edge of light for unique and compelling 
results. I often say that when moisture and 
light collide, photo magic is usually the re- 
sult. A bit of fog transformed this scene into 
something evoking a magical forest glen; the 
mist allowed me to get creative with the light 
and composition, and it transformed other- 
wise tame midday light into something bold 
and compelling. 




Volcanoes National Park, Rwanda 

Canon EOS 70D, Tamron SP 70-200mm // 2.8 Di VC USD, // 2.8, 1/500 sec., ISO 200 


5 Tell A Story 

Make every picture worth a thousand 
words! The very best photographs tell a story 
rather than just merely creating a record of 
a place or a moment. When there’s a story 
behind the image, especially a mysterious 
one, viewers engage on an emotional level, 
encouraging them to linger and study the 
photo. Everyone— and everything — has a 
story to tell, and it’s the photographer’s job to 
figure out what that story is and to present it 
to others in a compelling way. So strive to go 
beyond making pretty snapshots and seek to 
capture expressive moments instead. 

Exposure, composition, moment and light 
can all be used to creatively tell your sub- 
ject’s story. Also, try to make your photos 
interactive— anything that invites the viewer 
into the scene is important when trying to 
elicit an emotional reaction (a simple, yet 


powerful example of this is eye contact with 
the subject). I used several of these tech- 
niques while photographing this mountain 
gorilla in Rwanda. I was looking for a way to 
tell the story of these enigmatic and reclu- 
sive animals, so I photographed the gorilla 
through a gap in a screen of leaves in or- 
der to create a mysterious presentation. By 
shooting wide open with a telephoto lens, 
the leaves were rendered as abstract, out- 
of-focus blurs of color. I triggered the shutter 
when the gorilla made eye contact with me 
(and, by extension, the viewer). 

People and wildlife don’t have a mo- 
nopoly on stories; places and objects have 
a story to tell, as well. When working with 
landscapes, one way to tell a story is to es- 
tablish a “sense of place”— to find some- 
thing that’s unique to the landscape you’re 
photographing. I think the best approach is 


to simply ask yourself the following: What is 
it about the scene that I find inspiring or ap- 
pealing? What seems unique to me? What 
can be found here that can’t be found any- 
where else? Which features of the scene tell 
its story best? Answering these questions 
will help dictate which elements to include 
in the composition, and ensure that your 
artistic vision is refined and shows through 
clearly to the viewer. OP 


World-renowned professional pho- 
tographer and Tamron Image Master 
Ian Plant is a frequent contributor 
to Outdoor Photographer magazine, 
as well as a number of other leading 
photo magazines. See more of his work 
and download his free photography 
how-to ebook, Essential, at his website, 
ianplant.com. 
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Understanding color spaces, profiles and device calibration 

TEXT & PHOTOGRAPHY BY JASON BRADLEY 


I n case you missed it, in the last 
issue, we kicked off this four- 
part series on printmaking with 
modern tools. Part One focused 
on the value of printing in our 
digital era, and here, with Part Two, I’d 
like to jump into distilling the compli- 
cated practice of digital printing — or, at 
least, to jump into distilling the theory 
behind the practice. 

Digital printing workflow is all about 
consistency. The thing with analog print- 
ing, especially printing that requires 
dodging and burning, and masking, 
is that no two prints are exactly alike. 
Digital printing, when practiced well, 
eliminates the unpredictable nature 
of analog printing. Once an image 
has been developed and proofed in 
Lightroom, Photoshop or elsewhere, 
printing becomes a matter of hitting 
“Print”. Admittedly, it’s not as easy as 
that, but compared to building a dark- 
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room, mixing chemicals, developing 
and fixing paper, it kind of is. Making 
the one hundredth print versus the first 
should be, theoretically, the same — 
even if you print on different printers 
or on different papers — as long as you 
know how to practice a workflow that 
supports such consistency. 

Consistency also refers to know- 
ing that what we see on our computer 
screens will match what comes out of 
our printers. It’s true that the criteria for 
consistency can vary, depending on how 
critical your eye is, the requirements of 
your audience and clients, your budget, 
and what equipment you already may 
be invested in and using. Considering 
all that, I suggest your goal should be 
to create consistency relative to your 
needs. Whether your standards are high 
and you need perfection because your 
clients and studio demand it or you’re 
fine with relative accuracy (most are, 


as I am), the secret to consistency lies 
in training all the hardware along your 
workflow chain to speak to one another. 

ICC Color Management Basics 

All of the cameras on the market 
today, and all of the computer moni- 
tors, portable tablets, printers, printer 
inks and photo papers, render tones 
differently. Some can reproduce a wide 
range of tonality and color, while others 
are limited. Adding to the complexity, 
some devices use one language to com- 
municate color, while other devices use 
a completely different language. 

Since different devices in our work- 
flow chain speak different languages, 
we need a standard that enables one 
device to understand another, allowing 
us to manage colors in our images when 
moving them from device to device. 
Luckily, such a standard language 
exists, created by the International 


before zAfter 



Color rendition before and after display calibration. Calibrating your display is one of 
the most important steps in creating a consistent digitalprinting workflow. 


Color Consortium (ICC). In a nutshell, 
the ICC is an organization that was 
formed in 1993 to help solve the prob- 
lem of digital color reproduction, and 
it did so by creating a vendor-neutral 
color management system. Referred to 
as ICC Color Management, the system 
is practiced simply by integrating ICC 
profiles into our workflow. 

The first step in color management is 
knowing a few terms related to device 
calibration, including the difference 
between a color space, a color profile 
and an ICC profile. From there, we can 
talk about how to integrate ICC profiles 
into our printing workflow. 

Color Spaces. Color models such as 
RGB (red, green, blue) or CMY (cyan, 
magenta, yellow) can be mixed together 
in endless ways. To define color in a 
digital environment, red, green and 
blue need to be quantified numerically. 
Color spaces provide a way to do this. 


Adobe RGB, sRGB and ProPhoto are 
commonly used color spaces for pho- 
tographers (Figure 1). 

Color Profiles. A color profile essen- 
tially is a color space attached to an 
image. For example, Adobe RGB and 
sRGB are color spaces, but if I embed 
one of them into an image, that space is 
then the image’s color profile. Our com- 
puters and software such as Lightroom 
need to reference a color profile in order 
to define color and tonality as we work 
with our photos. 

ICC Profiles. An ICC profile is 
a color space that characterizes a 
specific device, such as a monitor, 
printer or camera, and associates that 
space with a vendor-neutral industry- 
standard set of colors defined by the 
ICC. This process of characterization is 
also called calibrating. Figure 2 shows 
my colorimeter, a monitor-calibrating 
device, analyzing my monitor as soft- 


ware projects colors at different shades 
and brightness values. After my moni- 
tor has been calibrated, all colors and 
tones will be displayed through the ICC 
profile created during the calibration 
process. ICC profiles further define a 
mapping protocol between the source 
color space and a profile connection 
space. This allows for efficient commu- 
nication and translation of color when 
moving from device to device in a given 
workflow — as long as ICC profiles are 
used all along the workflow chain. 

Calibration and the Practice of 
Color Management 

Even though all of your devices need 
to be profiled to practice an ICC Color 
Management workflow, that doesn’t 
mean you need to invest in the tools and 
the time required to do it all yourself. 
In fact, I suggest you don’t do that. All 
you — and the vast majority of photog- 
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raphers out there — need to do in order 
to start experiencing some degree of 
consistency is to calibrate your monitor 
and begin incorporating ICC print pro- 
files into your routine. 

Personally, I’ve owned and used the 
X-Rite ColorMunki Display. I think 
it’s a great moderately priced calibrator 
and does everything one would need to 
obtain a good profile. With that said, I 
also like and suggest the Spyder5PRO 
or the Spyder5ELITE by Datacolor. 

Here are my top tips for calibrating 
your monitor: 

• Calibrate once per month. 

• Use a room with consistent ambient 
light that’s moderately lit and has no 
direct sunlight hitting your monitor. 

• Use your monitor calibrator to mea- 
sure the room’s ambient light when 
creating your profile. 

• Use gamma 2.2. Not all calibrators do 
this, but it’s a good feature if you’re 
working in places with drastically 
changing light conditions. 

• Set the brightness at 80-100 cd/m2. 
Monitor calibrators that measure your 
room’s ambient light likely will sug- 
gest a brightness value based on the 
amount of available light in the room. 

• Use white point D65. This is gener- 
ally the go-to white point, but if you’re 
certain of the color temperature that’s 
lighting your prints, adjust accord- 
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ingly. Using the monitor’s “native” 
white is also a good choice if your col- 
orimeter doesn’t give you the option of 
choosing a custom white point. 

After calibrating your monitor, which 
may look weird to you at first because 
you’re seeing colors displayed in a new 
way, use the same monitor calibrator 
to verify your calibration so you know 
you’ve created a good profile. Different 
colorimeters do this differently, so refer 
to your manual to get instructions on 
how to verify the quality of your profile. 


Integrating ICC Print Profiles 

Calibrating your monitor is essential, 
but I can say with confidence that con- 
sistency isn’t possible without the use 
of the ICC Print Profile. While moni- 
tor calibrators characterize your moni- 
tor, printing profiles characterize your 
printer, your ink and the papers, canvas 
or other media you’re running through 
your printer. 

To create your own custom print 
profiles, you’ll need to invest in a spec- 
trophotometer like the one shown in 
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Figure 3. You’ll need to make a neutral 
target print by turning off all color man- 
agement in your printer driver, and then 
you’ll need to scan all of the individual 
colors on the target. And, yes, you’ll 
need to do this for every paper you use. 
It’s time-consuming to do this, which is 
why I suggested earlier that you don’t 
need to. If you want to, and like “geek- 
ing out” on such things, scan your tar- 


great way to go. It’s not free, like using 
the manufacturers’ profiles, but they’re 
customized to your specific printer 
and thus usually will provide you with 
a more accurate profile to work with. 
CHROMiX, Digital Technology Group 
and IT Supplies are a few companies that 
offer services for creating custom pro- 
files. The good news is that they’re not 
that expensive, starting at around $30. 


For Windows Vista or later, go to 

Control Panel > Color Management > 
All Profiles > Add 

For Windows 2000, the correct 
location is C: > WINNT > System32 
> spool > drivers > color 
Now that we have some foundation in 
the theory and practice for creating con- 
sistency with digital printing, the next step 
is to start doing it. So, I humbly ask that 



get prints to your heart’s content, but in 
the spirit of keeping your life easier, let 
me suggest a couple of alternatives. 

The easiest, most affordable solution 
is simply to use the printer profiles sup- 
plied by your paper’s manufacturer — 
they’re free. I don’t know of any paper 
manufacturers today that don’t make 
and offer ICC profiles for the media they 
sell. They offer profiles for all popular 
photo printer models from Canon and 
Epson, and most from HP. Simply go 
to the manufacturer’s website and look 
for “ICC profiles,” or Google the name 
of the paper you’re using followed by 
ICC profiles (e.g., Canson Infinity Rag 
ICC profiles). 

You also can use a service to create 
a custom profile for you. I think this a 


As you print files through Photoshop, 
Lightroom or another program, your 
image will need to be converted to the 
printing profile before you hit “Print”. 
In the next article in this series, I’ll go 
into more step-by-step explanations 
of the print process, but before that, 
Lightroom, Photoshop or another pro- 
gram needs to be able to find the pro- 
file that we’ve downloaded or has been 
given to us. It’s simply a matter of 
placing the profile in the correct folder. 
Below is a set of directions, or paths, 
where you should place your ICC pro- 
files, depending on what computer plat- 
form or operating system you’re using. 

For Mac OS X, place profiles in 
Library > ColorSync > Profiles, from 
your home directory 


you stay tuned to the next issue to learn 
more. Believe it or not, there’s a bit more 
to know in addition to putting the right 
profile in the right folder. I’ll provide a 
step-by-step workflow illustrating a print 
workflow through Lightroom. Until then, 
begin by calibrating your devices, and 
get them ready to jump into good color 
management practices. op 

Jason Bradley is a nature and under- 
water photographer from Monterey, 
California. He owns and operates 
Bradley Photographic Print Services 
and Bradley Photographic Workshops, 
and is the author of “Creative Work- 
flow in Lightroom ” from Focal Press. 
To see more of Bradley's work, visit 
Bradley Photo graphic, com. 
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BEHINDtheSHOT 


Text & Photography By Nolan Nitschke 
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Yosemite Lightning Strike 

Yosemite^National Park, California 
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Nikon D70, AF-S DXZoom-NIKKOR 18-70mm // 3.5-4.5G IF-ED, 1/2 sec. at // 25, ISO 200 
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I n 2006, at the inception of my career in landscape photography, I 
set out with a specific photographic goal that, at the time, seemed 
nearly impossible. The year before, while lugging my camera gear 
and trying to follow in the footsteps of legendary photographers 
Galen Rowell and Ansel Adams, a thought crossed my mind. I 
had never seen a photograph of a lightning bolt in Yosemite National 
Park. Knowing that the polished granite monoliths acted as lightning 
rods during thunderstorms and remembering the intense lightning 


storms as a child in the Sierra Nevada, I set a goal to capture a 
lightning bolt in the national park. 

In July, I finally got my chance after watching the weather report 
and seeing that powerful thunderstorms were expected in the park. I 
left my hometown of Bishop, California, in the Eastern Sierra Nevada, 
and headed straight to Yosemite Valley. As I drove over Tioga Pass 
and into Tuolumne Meadows, I could see the thunderheads beginning 
to grow exponentially and get very dark. By the time I reached the 
valley floor, lightning had begun to strike down sporadically around 
Half Dome, and I feared I had missed my chance. Pockets of blue 
sky began to appear overhead, and I thought I could at least capture 
a nice sunset as a consolation prize. I decided to drive up to Glacier 
Point high above the valley. 

Little did I know what I had seen in the valley was only the 
beginning. By the time I reached Glacier Point, the sky had turned 
black and a small crowd was watching strike after strike hit behind 
Half Dome and over Nevada and Vernal Falls. I set up my tripod 
and camera and began shooting, praying I’d capture one of the 
bolts. Within minutes, it became apparent that everyone’s hair was 
standing on end. A park ranger approached and rightfully forced us 
to evacuate the area due to safety concerns. Once again, I felt like 
my goal was unattainable. 

I sat in my car, uttering words that can’t be repeated here, 
downtrodden and defeated. “Maybe I can find a safer spot up the 
road,” I thought to myself. I left the parking lot and found a safer area 
to shoot and, again, set up my camera and tripod. 

For the next two hours, I took exposure after exposure and 
consistently missed the lightning. Time and time again, the strikes 
would flash just before the shutter opened or after it closed. Feeling 
disheartened as the frequency of strikes began to slow, the sun began 
to set and the relentless rain battered my camera, I sat back to take 
a much needed break. Before I knew it, the next surge of lightning 
began to crack and Half Dome was glowing! The famous monolith 
turned into a beacon of light in an otherwise dark and dreary domain. 
I couldn’t even begin to process the spectacle in front of me as a 
rainbow began to form. This time, I began shouting those words that 
can’t be repeated here as loud as I could. 

I felt like a wild man, as the adrenaline pumped through my veins, 
and I pushed the shutter release button on my remote feverishly. A 
pattern of familiarity emerged and, again, I missed bolt after bolt until... 
it happened! I heard the shutter open and, immediately after, a bright 
flash pierced the sky and thunder roared. My heart literally stopped. I 
couldn’t breathe. “Did I get it? Did I get it? Come on! Please!” 

The photograph appeared on the back of the LCD, and there it 
was— not only a lightning strike in Yosemite National Park, but Half 
Dome with an intense glow, Nevada and Vernal Falls, and a rainbow! 
Out of the hundreds of photographs and the multitude of missed 
lightning strikes, one, just one, had the lightning bolt. At that moment, 
I knew my passion for photography and my fervor for the natural world 
had evolved into something much more than a hobby. The thrill of that 
capture stays with me even today and has been a continuing source 
of inspiration in my photographic career. OP 


See more of Nolan Nitschke ’s work at thesierralight.com 
and on Facehook at facebook.com/nolanphoto. 
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When size matters for huge prints or creative cropping 
flexibility, these cameras deliver massive image files 



BY DAVID SCHLOSS 


A nsel knew that if you wanted to 
capture an incredibly detailed 
image of a subject, you needed 
incredibly high-resolution equip- 
ment. In his time, large-format film 
photography provided the ultimate in image 
resolution, thanks to both the massive size 
of the photographic negative and the resolv- 
ing power of the lenses. These combined to 
create a resolution of unmatched fidelity, 
even by today’s standards. 

Digital photography has its own advan- 
tages, however, and photographers now can 
capture incredibly detailed images without 
having to carry around suitcases full of 
wooden-framed cameras and glass plates. 
Ultra-high-resolution sensors, boasting pre- 
viously unobtainable pixel density, are now 
commonplace, and cameras with nearly 
unimaginably high-megapixel sensors are 
just around the corner. 

Resolving Power 

Due to some limitations of physics, 
increasing the number of pixels on a sen- 
sor without improving any other light- 
gathering technology on the sensor or in 
the camera results in a more detailed, but 
lower-quality image. Sure, you’ll get more 
information about a subject with a higher 
megapixel count, but that information is 
likely to be clouded by noise and color arti- 
facts, especially when used in low light. 

Each pixel on a sensor represents a snip- 
pet of data that can be sampled from a 
scene. The bigger the pixel, the more light 
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Mamiya 645DF+ 

Mamiya and Leaf joined forces, and the 
Mamiya 645DF+ is designed to work with the 
Leaf Credo 80, 80 or 40 backs, giving you 80, 


andmetering systems, as well as 35mm 


others via adapters. Estimated Street Price: 
$5,999 [body only], mamiyaleaf.com 

Hasselblad H5X 

The Hasselblad H5X is the company's newest 
body, a system designed to provide SLR-iike 
functionality with auto foe us and an integrated 


it can collect. The smaller the pixel, the 
less light it can collect. Put more pixels 
on a sensor, and you can get more sam- 
ples of the subject, but less information 
from each sample. 

For the time being, the go-to reso- 
lution for everyday “professional” 
cameras hovers between 12 and 20 
megapixels, which is sufficient for most 
photojournalistic, commercial and fine- 
art uses, as it nicely balances the trade- 
offs between resolution, dynamic range 
and accuracy of reproduction. 

But sometimes that resolution isn’t 
enough, and that’s when ultra-high- 
resolution cameras come into play. 
These systems, which we’ll define as any 
camera with a sensor above 30 megapix- 
els, provide an image that has plenty of 
headroom for needs ranging from post- 
shoot cropping to large-format output. 


Bigger is Sorta Better 

Nature and wildlife photographers, in 
particular, often can benefit from ultra- 
high-resolution images because it gives 
them the ability to crop images after 
capture to achieve ideal compositions 
without treading on protected land or 
encroaching on wildlife, and still have 
plenty of information left to output the 
image at large sizes. Just as using a tele- 
converter allows you to get reach with 
your lens that’s otherwise impossible, 
the large resolution of some cameras 
allows photographers to get to a subject 
without having to extend their gear. 

Every time a high-resolution camera is 
released, we hear cries of, “Who needs 
that many pixels?” and then within a few 
years, that “overkill” resolution becomes 
the new standard. The fact is, higher 
resolution — as long as it comes without 


digital back. It's the modern replacement to 
the H5D cameras, and is compatible with ail the 
H5D backs, plus Phase One backs and certain 
Leaf backs. Estimated Street Price: $8,200 
[body only], hasselblad.com 

sacrificing other aspects of picture qual- 
ity — is a benefit to photographers. 

Now there’s a range of super sized 
sensors that have some incredible ben- 
efits, but that also come with some dis- 
advantages that should be considered. 

On the Downside 

Increased pixel density comes with 
an associated trade-off. A good, and fa- 
miliar, analogy is to think of pixels as 
buckets that capture “drops” of rain. 
(Please don’t send emails about this; 
it’s a crude and not entirely correct 
analogy, but it makes a point.) The 
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Nikon D8I0&D8I0A 

The Nikon 08 W has a 36-megapixel sensor, an ISO range of 64- 12,800 and an 
electronic front curtain option, which reduces camera shake — especially 
helpful for long exposures. The Nikon D810A is based on the 0810, and is 
directed at the small, but passionate astrophotography market. This unique 
camera has a modified infrared filter, which allows more sensitivity in the 
wavelengths that are typical of what come off of stars and nebulae. Since this 
camera is aimed at the long- exposure crowd, it has a shutter speed range from 
4 to 900 seconds. List Price: $2,799 [081 OJ; $3, 199 [081 OAJ. nikonusa.com 


number of buckets is the resolution. 
Place one bucket outside that’s the size 
of your whole yard, and you’re only 
going to get one measurement for rain 
across your yard. You’re sampling rain 
at one bucket. 

Put out two buckets and you know 
how much it rained in two different 
places, so your resolution has increased 
to two buckets (you know what rain pat- 
terns look like in two places), but now 
there’s some space between the buck- 
ets for you to run between them (that’s 
the wiring on the sensor). So you’re not 
gathering all the rain — some runs off 
between the buckets. 

The buckets are smaller now, so each 
holds less rain. That means it takes less 
water to fill them up, so there’s less of 
a range of volume between empty and 
full. In digital imaging, this translates 
to the fact that more pixels on a sensor 
means less dynamic range. 

It also takes more work to count the 
rainfall in two buckets than in one, so 
you have a lot more work to do before 
you can empty the buckets and start 
counting rain again. 

At some point, as buckets become 
plentiful, the counting becomes incred- 
ibly hard. The buckets of rain begin to 
spill water between them. The pathways 
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that separate them to enable reading the 
buckets block some of the rain. It’s a 
mess. Adding more buckets might give 
you a better picture of how many drops 
of rain are falling, but it also adds a slop- 
piness to the process that results in a loss 
of the very accuracy you’re trying to add. 

As a result of this, with super-high- 
resolution sensors, we should see ter- 
rible image quality in several common 
shooting conditions, including low light, 
scenes where moire is common and high- 
contrast areas. But we don’t see that, or 
certainly not as much, with today’s ultra- 
high-resolution cameras as we did with 
those of just a few years ago. 

Overcompensation 

So how is it that we can have cameras 
with 30, 40 or 50 megapixels and have 
images that not only are good, but are 
even better than the systems that came 
before them and which they replace? 

The Nikon D810 is a perfect camera 
to look at to explain the process. The 
body has a 36-megapixel sensor and a 
claimed usable ISO from 64-12,800. It 
replaces the Nikon D800, which had the 
same- sized sensor and a claimed ISO of 
100-6400. That’s a full f - stop improve- 
ment in one generation in their claimed 
numbers, but in real-world testing, the 


D810 is more than one stop better than 
the D800 — it’s at least two or even three 
stops more usable in low light. 

So what happened? The same pixel 
count, but better images. 

Even though we often think of a 
RAW file as being data straight off of 
a sensor, that’s not quite true. It’s data 
from a sensor that has been fed through 
the camera’s internal processing. This 
processing removes a lot of the errant 
signals caused at a pixel layer from all 
the electronics on a busy image sensor 
bumping up against each other. There’s 
an incredible amount of math going on 
inside a camera — math to turn the ana- 
log signals on an imaging sensor into 
numbers, math to turn those numbers 
into other numbers that represent RGB 
values, and math to figure out how to 
make some numbers that should result 
in an image with “noise” instead pro- 
duce a clean image with smooth tones. 

That means that camera companies 
can significantly increase the resolution 
of sensors without a corollary decrease 
in image quality by increasing the 
sophistication of how they massage the 
data coming off of the sensors. Long- 
time Photoshop users who gasped at 
the miracle of the program’s addition of 
Content Aware tools are familiar with 
the power of software applied to image 
enhancement and how it can revolution- 
ize a cumbersome process. 

Catch You on the Backside 

Another recent technological im- 
provement has just landed in the full- 
frame-sensor space, and it’s likely to 
have implications for years to come. 
Sony’s new a7R II took that wiring on 
the front of the sensor — the connectors 
between the buckets that block some 
of the space — and moved them to the 
back of the sensor. Called Backside 
Illumination (which has been used in 
security cameras for years), in the a7R 
II, Sony moved it into the higher-end 
professional photography market. 






The result is a 42-megapixel sen- 
sor with an ISO range of 100-25,600, 
which I routinely shoot indoors at ISO 
6400, with as little noise as the Nikon 
D810 at ISO 1600. 

BSI technology will move through 
the industry and will usher in a whole 
new era of ultra-high-resolution cam- 
eras with better image characteristics 
than previously thought possible. It will 
allow for ISO 3200 shooting tomorrow 
that looks like ISO 200 today. 

Medium Format is Dead, 
Long Live Medium Format 

Industry pundits have proclaimed the 
death of medium format since the first 
digital camera rolled off the assembly 
line. For film photographers, medium 
format provided a larger film size and, 
therefore, a higher-resolution image 
without the bulk and complexity of a 
large-format camera setup. Adaptable 
to studios and location shoots alike, 
medium-format cameras were the choice 
when large-format prints needed to be 
made or when the utmost detail was 
needed for catalogs or fashion shoots. 

The death of film-processing labs 
caught up with medium format, and as 
film started to vanish, the companies 
that made the bodies started to bleed 
money, get acquired and get acquired 
again. It didn’t help that the digital solu- 
tions for medium-format cameras were 
clunky, slow and incredibly expensive. 
I once did a review of a medium-format 
back that cost quite a bit more than the 
BMW I was photographing to test it. 

The format isn’t without its merits, 
however. The sensor is larger (120mm 
diagonal versus “full-frame ’s” 35mm 
diagonal), yielding a surface area that’s 
up to four times the size of 35mm. That 
gives a lot of additional space for more 
and bigger buckets. 

The slow transfer speed that was an 
issue for data coming off a medium- 
format back when tethered to a com- 
puter a decade ago now seems trivial, 
thanks to faster interface standards like 
Thunderbolt and faster computers to pro- 
cess those files. The only barriers to entry 
are the high prices of cameras, lenses and 
accessories relative to 35mm equipment 
and the availability of that gear. 

The Pentax 645Z, about the least 
expensive medium-format system you 
can get, is around $7,000, but 200- 
megapixel Hasselblad systems break 
the $40,000 mark, without lenses. 


A Bigger Day is Coming 

Last September, Canon announced 
development of a 120-megapixel still 
imaging camera that will yield, accord- 
ing to the company, incredibly high 
detail with compatible EF lenses. They 
haven’t announced specific products or 
dates, but this demonstrates that the big 
players aren’t looking to make incre- 
mental steps here, but exponential ones. 

Canon also announced a more theo- 
retical product, the development of a 
250-megapixel imaging sensor that 
likely will be used in surveillance and 
scientific fields, at first, but like BSI 
sensors, could be used at some point to 
increase resolution dramatically in the 
still and video imaging spaces, as well. 

Size Almost Does Matter 

The problem with the resolution 
debate is that photographers often 


don’t know if they need an ultra-high- 
resolution image until they have cap- 
tured it. Is today’s wildlife shot going to 
turn into the once-in-a-lifetime image 
that sells catalogs and launches gal- 
leries? If so, it would be great to have 
a camera with a sensor big enough to 
make a billboard-sized print. 

If you’re never displaying a pho- 
tograph larger than your monitor, 
then having a massive sensor will 
provide you little benefit, other than 
the ability to crop to your liking, but 
if you’re looking for the flexibility 
of after-capture image adjustment 
and a broad range of possible output 
scenarios from print to poster, ultra- 
high-resolution-sensor cameras may 
be for you. op 


You can follow David Schloss on 
Twitter and Instagram @davidj schloss. 



Sony a7R II — * 

The Sony a7B II is a 
42-megapixel mirrorless 
camera that uses a new 
Sony-designed Backside 
Illuminated IBSIJ sensor 
that boosts sensitivity in 
low light. The camera has 
an ISO range of 1 00-25,600 
and captures 4K video at 
up to 30p at some of the 
highest quality available in 
a full-frame-sensor 
camera. List Price: $3, 199. 
store.sony.com 


Pentax G45Z — 

The Pentax B45Z is 
one of the more 
affordable medium- 
format solutions, 
with a body designed 
to look and feel more 
like an SLB camera, 
it houses a 51- 
megapixel sensor 
with an ISO range of 
100-204,800. List 
Price: $6,999. us. 
ricoh-imaging.com 
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TEXT & PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARK EDWARD HARRIS 


A journey of recovery following 


devastating 2015 earthquake 


•i 


At 11:56 a.m., on April 25, 2015, a 
magnitude 7.8 earthquake struck Nepal, 
killing more than 9,000, injuring an 
estimated 23,000 and displacing more 
than 450,000 people. It was the worst 
natural disaster to strike the landlocked 
nation of 27 million since the 1934 
Nepal-Bihar earthquake. Six months 
later, I traveled to Nepal to document 
its recovery efforts, focusing on the 
Kathmandu Valley and the Himalayas. 

As I’m based in Los Angeles, the 
Himalaya section of the assignment 
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meant digging deep into the closet for my 
cold weather kit. I emerged decked head 
to foot in The North Face gear, including 
thin, touchscreen-sensitive gloves. 

Upon arrival at Tribhuvan Inter- 
national Airport, my bags and I were 
hustled through Customs by a Dharma 
Adventures representative — it’s always a 
great idea to have a local “fixer” on the 
ground — then transferred to Dwarika’s 
Hotel, my base for the Kathmandu 
Valley segment of my assignment. 

According to UNESCO, more than 


30 monuments in the Kathmandu 
Valley collapsed and 120 incurred sig- 
nificant damage in the initial quake and 
its aftershocks. This is in addition to 
the thousands of destroyed monaster- 
ies, shrines, office buildings, apartment 
complexes and private homes that didn’t 
escape the wrath of one of nature’s most 
terrifying phenomena. 

Drones have been used to fly over 
Nepal’s cultural heritage sites, provid- 
ing images of the damage to assist in the 
reconstruction efforts, which are now in 




the family-run Dwarika’s Group of 
hotels and resorts as part of their con- 
tribution to the recovery efforts in their 
country. Camp Hope is a tented village 
in the heart of the capital for more than 
300 refugees from Sindhupalchowk, a 
region that lost almost 90% of its homes. 
Ambica Shrestha, whose late husband 
Dwarika founded the first hotel in the 
chain, explained that they’re currently 
doing feasibility studies in and around 
Sindhupalchowk in order to construct 
new homes for the refugees after the 
monsoon season. 

To begin the second part of my assign- 
ment — exploring sections of the Everest 
trek — I flew from Kathmandu into the 
Tenzing-Hillary Airport at Lukla (9,318 
feet) with a small group of fellow jour- 
nalists. The airport is considered one of 
the most technically challenging in the 
world for pilots, due to its short run- 
way at a severe incline that ends with a 
cliff. I used my GoPro HER04 mounted 
on a GoPro 3 -Way arm to document 


the dramatic approach and landing. 

I assembled my trekking poles, which 
fold into three sections for ease of trans- 
portation, and headed to the town of 
Monjo (9,301 feet), our group’s home 
for the night. On the way, we passed 
Buddhist chortens, mani stones, prayer 
wheels, and a surprising number of tea 
houses and well- stocked stores. 

Day two on the trail brought us into 
Sagarmatha National Park, established 
in 1976 to protect the area surrounding 
Mount Everest. We crossed the route’s 
highest swinging bridge over the Dudh 
Kosi River, then made a steady climb 
up to Namche Bazaar (11,286 feet), the 
Khumbu’s largest town. Typically, trek- 
kers to Everest Base Camp and those 
attempting ascents there or on other 
mountains will take an extra day for 
acclimatization in this central hub. They 
then trek another two days to Dingboche 
(13,980 feet) for another day of acclima- 
tization, then two more days on the trail 
to Everest Base Camp (17,598 feet). 





Children pass a Buddhist stupa on the trail between Namche Bazaar and Khumjung in the Himalayas. 


Instead, we left the following morn- 
ing to inspect the heavily damaged vil- 
lage of Khumjung (12,401 feet), on the 
way encountering spectacular views 
of Thamserku, Kangtega, Tawoche, 
Lhotse, Everest and 22,349-foot Ama 
Dablam, crowned with one of the 
most beautiful peaks on earth. In the 
late afternoon under a light snowfall, 
we descended to the Everest Summit 
Lodge of Tashinga (11,300 feet). The 
original 20-room lodge was destroyed 
by the earthquake, but already has been 
rebuilt with 10 rooms. 

The next morning, we trudged our 
way through a heavy snowfall up to the 
famous monastery at Tengboche. Everest 
climbers stop here to light candles and 
seek blessings for safe mountaineering. 
It doesn’t always work, unfortunately. 

Just before leaving home, I had 
watched Hollywood’s latest account 
of the events that took place on 
Everest in May 1996, which resulted in 
the deaths of eight climbers. The April 


25 earthquake eclipsed that number by 
triggering an avalanche on Pumori that 
swept through the South Base Camp, 
killing 19, making that day the deadli- 
est in Everest’s history. Just over a year 

“Sherpa lives 
have really been 
affected, because 
most are involved 
in tourism directly 
or indirectly.” 

earlier, on April 18, 2014, an avalanche 
near base camp killed 16 Nepali guides. 

My group’s Himalayan guide, Maya 
Sherpa, is the only Nepali woman 
alive today who has summited Everest 


from both the south (Nepali side) and 
the north (Tibetan side). Pemba Doma 
Sherpa, with whom she shared that dis- 
tinction, died in 2007. 

“I met her on Cho Oyu in 2004,” 
explains Maya over a cup of steaming 
masala chiya , a spicy, milky black tea. 
“She was a good lady. When I was on 
the north side of Everest, she was on 
Lhotse when she fell to her death after 
making it to the summit.” 

Maya also has summited K2, the 
second-highest mountain in the world, 
but it’s considered much more danger- 
ous than Everest, with roughly one per- 
son dying for every four who make it to 
the summit. 

Maya happened to be in Kathmandu 
at the time of the earthquake, while 
her husband, fellow climber and guide 
Arnold Coster, was on Everest. “I knew 
that day many friends were going to 
climb the icefall there,” she recalls. 
“That’s the worst place to be in an earth- 
quake. They were very lucky nothing 
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happened in the icefall, but the people 
at Everest Base Camp weren’t so lucky. 
They were hit by an avalanche. Many 
people died. My husband, who’s from 
the Netherlands, was there leading an 
expedition. He and the people he was 
with were fine. Others were not.” 

In the months following the earth- 
quake, Maya and her husband gathered 
$30,000 from their friends and sponsors 
around the world to support earthquake 
victims, but the crisis continues. 

“Sherpa lives have really been 
affected, because most are involved in 
tourism directly or indirectly,” Maya 
explains. “You have seen in the Khumbu 
area that there’s 60 percent less tourists. 
That means lots of Sherpas have no jobs 
this year. Many trekking trail hotels are 
empty. They have spent lots of money 
to rebuild the hotels, but have no busi- 
ness. Some trekking trails were dam- 
aged by the earthquake, like the ones in 
the Manaslu and Langtang areas, which 
will take a few years to rebuild, but 
there are so many other places in Nepal 
around Everest, Annapurna, Makalu 
and Kangchenjunga where people are 
still afraid to come because of all the 
bad news they have heard. A lot of the 
negative news isn’t true. Trekking in 
the Himalayas as you’re experiencing is 
very safe, and we Nepalis are waiting to 
welcome visitors.” 

After spending a final night in the 
Himalayas at the Everest Summit 
Lodge at Pangboche (13,074 feet), I 
boarded a helicopter to get an overview 
of the Everest region before flying 
back to Kathmandu. Since there was 
no room to be pulling equipment in and 
out of my camera bag during the flight, 
I slung a camera body with a 14-24mm 
// 2.8 over one shoulder and a second 
camera body with a 24-70mm // 2.8 
over the other. In this type of shooting 
situation, I switch from my usual aper- 
ture-priority mode to shutter-priority, 
with 1/2000 as my go-to shutter speed, 
since the vibration of the helicopter can 
cause camera shake. 

Back at the airport in Kathmandu, 
I bade namaste to my guides from 
Dharma Adventures, knowing that 
while Nepal still has many earthquake- 
related issues to deal with, the country 
is well on the way to recovery. op 


See more of Mark Edward Harris’ 

work at markedwardharris.com and on 
Instagram @MarkEdwardHarrisPhoto. 
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(Cont’dfrom page 29) 

desert plant species. As the steep creek 
dropped from the higher elevations of 
the Mogollon Rim country at 7,000 
feet to the warmer lower regions of the 
Verde Valley at 3,000 feet, we encoun- 
tered new plants. On the fifth day, as 
we neared the end of the trip, Rich 
Crawford, one of the botanists, pointed 
to the first sighting of a Platanus 
wrightii , the Arizona sycamore. 

What really impressed me about the 
canyon, and became my primary focus 
photographically, was the plant com- 
munity in the disturbed areas of the 
canyon (or what one of the botanists 
called the “zone of destruction”). This 
region lay in the really narrow sections 
of the canyon under the high-water 
mark. Periodically, flash floods, inten- 
sified in the canyon narrows, would rip 
this zone practically bare of anything 
living, hence the nickname. Paradoxi- 
cally, the zone of destruction I walked 
through was distinguished by quiet 
pools of water surrounded by verdant 
reeds, grasses and an almost total lack 
of any tree bigger in diameter than a 
pencil. In the zone of destruction, trees 
can’t survive the frequent forces of mil- 
lions of gallons of flood-borne water, 
rocks and sand crashing through the 
corridor. The tree size dates to the last 
apocalyptic event. 

In the photo here, Wendy pauses mid- 
creek in the zone of destruction. On her 
back are four days of plant collections 
that she needed to keep dry. She was 
focused on the plants around her even 
as she was negotiating slippery rocks 
and a route through a deepening pool. I 
climbed a cliff to get a better vantage of 
the landscape around Wendy. 

I shot this image with my Sony 
RX100 camera on aperture prior- 
ity and underexposed by 0.7 stops to 
keep the dark green foliage and pool 
from overexposing the image. At ISO 
400, 1 had to carefully steady the little 
camera for a 1/60 second, //5.6 expo- 
sure and set my zoom lens to its wid- 
est 28mm focal length. To protect the 
camera, I kept it in a watertight Pelican 
case. Even when swimming, the cam- 
era was easy to reach and keep close 
at hand, clipped to the pocket of my 
Osprey pack. op 


To see more of Bill Hatcher’ s photog- 
raphy, visit billhatcher.com. 
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• On the road or in the studio 

$ 546.95 SKU: NKSB910AFU 


10 Sony Alpha a7R II 

• Mirrorless Digital Camera 

• 4K movie recording 

• 5-axis in-body image stabilization 

• 2.4-million dot XGA OLED 

$ 3 , 198.00 SKU: ISOA7R2 


12. Canon EOS-7D Mark II 

• 20.2 Megapixel CMOS sensor 

• Full HD 1080p/60 Video 

• Dual Pixel CMOS AF 

• Continuous lOfps Shooting 

$ 1 , 799.00 SKU: ICA7DM2 





Adventure Kodiak 

Capture Alaska’s coastal 
brown bears with 
Adventure Kodiak’s 
guided cruise expeditions 
to coastal Katmai National 
Park and the Kodiak 
Archipelago aboard 58 ft. 
M/V Single Star. Daily 
guided shore excursions. 
Small groups (maximum 4 
guests) allow optimal time 
and locations for view- 
ing and composure with 
minimal disturbance to the 
bear’s normal activities. 


mary@adventurekodiak.com 

www.adventurekodiak.com 



New York Institute of 

Photography 


Online Photography Courses 

Learn photography online with the New York Institute of 
Photography. Our fully-accredited courses will make 
learning photography fun and easy. Complete your course 
from anywhere, anytime, at your own pace, with 
professional photographers working as your mentors every 
step of the way. And get started for as little as $49. 

1 - 800 - 583-1736 

www.nyip.edu/outdoor 




St Paul Island Tour 


Join us in Alaska's Pribilof Islands where 
you can view and photograph swarms 
of nesting seabirds including two kinds 
of puffins, Arctic Foxes, Northern 
Fur Seals, and an amazing Alaskan 
wildflower display in the summer. The 
location in the Bering Sea provides 
an experience that is unigue in North 
America. Our guides are in residence 
from May to October with peak activity 
occurring from late June to mid-August. 
Contact us for more information on 
photography, bird, or general tours. 


Scott Schuette I 907-762-8429 

www.stpaultour.com 


Russ Burden Nature Photography Tours 

Join Outdoor Photo- 
grapher Tip Of The 
Week columnist, Russ 
Burden, on one of his 
nature photography 
tours to an iconic US 
destination or the 
Serengeti in Tanzania. 
He will demo the techniques used to capture the weekly photos he 
posts on the OP website. Experience his contagious enthusiasm, 
motivation, knowledge and passion he’s acquired over his 30 plus 
years of teaching and running tours. Russ is intimately familiar 
with every tour location. He’ll teach you how to read light, create 
optimum compositions and improve your technique. He limits his 
domestic workshops to five participants. For Tanzania, he takes 6 
photographers who each have his/her own row in one of two jeeps. 


““It’s ACC About T’he Light” I 720.560.6123 

www.russburdenphotoqraphy.com 



Rocky Mountain National Park 
Photo Workshop 



Rocky Mountain National Park in Estes Park, CO becomes 
your on-site photography classroom June 21 - June 25, 2016. 

While instruction includes detailed presentations in the classroom, the 
greatest amount of time is spent learning and shooting in the field. 
Same-day critique sessions of your images provide you with immediate feed- 
back of your progress and increase the learning opportunities for everyone. 
Special-rate at the YMCA of the Rockies include 3 meals a day. 


Nic Showalter I photoworkshop@rmowp.org 

www.rockyphotoworkshop.com 


Adventure Photography 

With Cathy & Gordon lllg 



We’d love to have you join us ! 
Small groups, great locations, 
16 years of putting you in the 
best places at the right times. 
We’ll take care of your lodg- 
ing, meals and do all the 
driving— just come along 
and enjoy the photography! 


Beauty & the Beasts 
Northern Lights 
Grouse Galore 
TX birds 


LA Bayou 
Wildlife Babies 
AK Eagles 
AK Bears 


Rocky Mtn Nat'l Park 
Bryce & Zion 
Arches/Canyonlands 
Falklands/Patagonia 


Gordon lllg or Cathy lllg I 303-237-7086 

www.advenphoto.com 
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Photograph in Monet's Garden 
with Private Access 

Ignite your artistic 
passion in 2016! Join 
award-winning fine art 
nature photographer 
Charles Needle for 
creative macro, flower/ 
garden and iPhoneogra- 
phy workshops that will 
challenge and inspire 
you to see in new ways, and take your photography to the 
next level. Locations in 2016 include: Monet’s Garden (Giverny, 
France) with private access, co-taught by National Geographic 
freelance photographer and OP columnist, Dewitt Jones; The 
Butchart Gardens (Victoria, Canada); Atlanta Botanical Garden 
(Atlanta, GA.); Seattle, WA; Alaska and Nova Scotia. 


Charles Needle Photography I 425.968.2884 

www.charlesneedlephoto.com 



£)aref*?t (^ontessa 



'See* your own viuon, or*j crootc great photos^ 



Margo Pinkerton and Arnie Zann run small, intensive, fun-filled 
workshops to great locations here and abroad. They encourage 
you to seek your own vision and improve your artistic skills. 
With groups limited to 12 participants, you'll have lots of 
individual attention, help and daily critiques. 

www.BCphotoadventures.com 


WOLVES-WOLVES-WOLVES 

A PHOTO CENTER IN THE EAST 



Best photo ops available anywhere and you 
don’t have to leave “home”. Timber, Arctic and 
British Columbian Wolves in natural settings. 


photography@lakotawolf.com I 877.SEE.WOLF 

www.lakotawolf.com 


Strabo Photo Tour Collection 

Join accomplished photography leaders to exotic locations all over the 
world, from Africa, Asia and Pacific, Eastern Europe, Europe, Latin 
America and Cuba. Expert planning on our part allows you to delve in 
to learning new skills from your photo leader, and enjoy the company 
of like-minded travelers. You will have long days in the held, explore 
sunrise and evening shoots, or learn 
from others during a critique or 
lecture. Your guides will assist 
you in achieving your vision. Our 
journeys are intended for all levels 
of interest and accomplishment. 

They are a cultural encounter 
for everyone and a 
learning experience for 
photographers. 


info@phototc.com 607.756.8676 

www.phototc.com 




Arizona Highways Photo Workshops 


Educating, Motivating and Inspiring 
world-class photography for thirty 
years. With a curriculum comprised 
of both classroom and held instruction, 
our schedule of more than 70 programs 
covers a range of topics from basic 
fundamentals, creative techniques, 
post-processing to a wide variety of 
destination based workshops through- 
out the US and abroad. 


info@ahpw.org 
602.712.2004 I 1.888.790.7042 

www.ahpw.org 


and click on Classes, Tours & Workshops 
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MUENCH WORKSHOPS 


ALL INCLUSIVE, TOTAL-IMMERSION 
PHOTO WORKSHOPS 
WHERE THE FOCUS IS YOU. 

SCOTLAND • NEW ZEALAND • CUBA • PALOUSE 
TANZANIA • KENYA • ICELAND • OLYMPIC NP 
KAMCHATKA • NORWAY • GLACIER NP • MORE! 

info@muenchworkshops.com 1-917-854-8118 


Don Smith Photography 
Photo Workshops 


Join acclaimed landscape photographer/instructor Don Smith as he 
guides you to the most scenic locations in the Western U.S. Don has 
been leading successful workshops for the past 1 1 years in areas he 
knows intimately. Classes includes image reviews and workflow. 

don@donsmithphotography.com 

www.donsmithphotography.com 


Osprey Photo- MJork^hopy £r Toury 









I have been dedicated to developing and leading unique photo 
workshops & tours for more than 30 years. Programs are well- 
organized, informative, and fun, with small groups as my specialty. 
Destinations — Chincoteague NWR; Assateague Island National 
Seashore; Tangier Island, VA; West Virginia Mountains; Outer 
Banks, NC;CostaRica;theBrazilianPantanal. . .For details contact: 

Irene Hinke-Sacilotto I 410.679.2873 

www.ospreyphoto.com 


£ 
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Bill and 
Linda Lane's 
2016 Kjckoff 


Jump start 
the new year 
with one of our 
workshops. Each 
offers variety, 
challenges and 
learning experiences. 

It’s difficult whittling 
down our workshops from 
12 to just 5 or 6; we love them 
and totally enjoy the participants. For 
2016 we’ve planned the best of the best. 

Our goal is for every participants to advance 
at least 1-2 steps. We are with our participants up 
to 16 hours a day. Together, we work, study, instruct, 
laugh, learn, eat. . .Lots of hands on held work with 
class time for reviews and critiques. 






804.883.7740 

www.lanephotoworkshops.com 


Mountain Light Photography 



Galen Rowell established a legacy of inspirational and highly effective 
photographic education at Mountain Light. We continue in Galen’s 
footsteps with a workshop program featuring world-renowned pho- 
tographers including David Muench, Jim Stimson, Elizabeth Carmel, 
Jerry Dodrill, Gordon Wiltsie, and Jeff Foott. Participants are assured 
an experience full of technical insights and aesthetic enlightenment, 
in addition to a welcoming, upbeat learning environment that is just 
plain fun. Our 2016 workshops: Point Reyes National Seashore, Eureka 
Dunes, Eastern Sierra, Olympic N.P. and Zion N.P. 



S ince 1990, we’ve been unwavering in our commitment to provide 
educational excellence for photographers from beginners to pro- 
fessionals,” says Reid Callanan, founder and director. Workshop top- 
ics range from the basics to landscape, portraiture, lighting, multime- 
dia, fine art, creative vision, and more. Producing over 150 programs 
annually in Santa Fe, New Mexico; San Miguel de Allende, Mexico; 
and Cuba, The Workshops attracts the world’s most influential pho- 
tographers as instructors who work with the staff to develop unique, 
inclusive, and supportive learning experiences. 


505.983.1400 xlll I info@santafeworkshops.com 

www.santafeworkshops.com 
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First Light Photo Workshops 

Leading photo workshops since 1992, Andy Long shares his keen 
eye for composition and new techniques on all trips. Whether in the 
held or the room, take home new ideas to bring your photography to 
the next level. With trip locations from Alaska to Florida and points 
between along with numerous foreign locations, he will get you to 
the right place at the right time for images you’ll enjoy for years. 
Experience his passion and enthusiasm for subjects and participants. 





andy@firstlighttours.com I 303-601-2828 

www.firstlighttours.com 



ColdSnap Photography 

Our teaching philosophy is that learning through fieldwork is 
the most enjoyable learning. Our core belief is that creative 
photography is founded upon an intimate yet practical study 
of photographic process. Our job is to get you to awe-inspiring 
places, where you can create masterful photos. 

John Gregor of ColdSnap Photography has been hosting 
workshops for over 20 years. 


Hawai'i Volcanoes National Park 

Photo Institute in the Park - 
October 20-23 f 2016 



The Friends of Hawaifi Volcanoes National Park is offering a Photo 
Institute in Hawai‘i Volcanoes National Park on the Big Island as part 
of the Park’s Centennial celebration. A once in a lifetime unique, 
educational opportunity to photograph this geological wonder - this 
3 -day Institute will be led by 11 of the top photographers in the 
Country. Sunrise field trips, afternoon courses, sunset field trips, and 
much more! Contact us soon as space is limited. 


Carole Slattery 
institute@fhvnp.org 

www.fhvnp.org 



Gary Hart Photography 
Extraordinary Photo Workshops 



In Hawaii you can photograph the Milky 
Way over an active volcano, sunrise 
above the clouds, rugged volcanic 
beaches, lush jungle, and more waterfalls 
than you can count. 

2016 Hawaii Photo Workshops 

Maui: September 12-16 
Big Island: September 19-23 

Each workshop includes private beachfront 
lodging, training, image review, and lots 
of great photography. 

Other workshops in Yosemite, Grand 
Canyon, Eastern Sierra, and Death Valley 



Gary Hart I 916.283.6362 

www.Eloquentlmages.com 


Nature Workshops 


The Nature Workshops started offering photography workshops 20 
years ago with a goal to take small groups to the best locations. We 
started in the US, mostly in National Parks, and now have expanded 
to some of the best locations of the world. Upcoming trips include 
Kenya, several in Florida, Alaska (with unique brown bear, bald eagle 
& polar bear opportunities, Texas wild flowers, Cape Cod at night, 
Oregon Coast, Olympic Nat Park, & Orcas of the Pacific Northwest. 
Look for Patagonia & Iceland in 2017. Join us and become one of our 
returning alumni! Check our website for all the details. 

Roger Devore I 618-589-1729 

www.natureworkshops.com 



Polar Bear Photo Tours 


The Polar Bears of 
Churchill offer one 
of nature’s greatest 
wildlife photography 
opportunities. Come 
face to face with the 
king of the arctic on a 
Natural Habitat Photo 
Tour - featuring the 
smallest groups, led by 
premier naturalist Photo 
Expedition Leaders. 

You simply won’t find a 
more intimate encounter 
with polar bears! 



800-543-8917 I www.nathab.com 


and click on Classes, Tours & Workshops 
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Explore in Focus™ with Jeff Parke 

STILL TIME to sign up for my August 2016 tour in the 
Pantanal and photograph wild jaguars. We’ll also focus on 
endangered giant river otters & Hyacinth Macaws, and lots 
more! All-inclusive (double-occupancy): five (5) nights 
in a Jaguar Suite on a floating hotel, plus four (4) others 
at another wildlife-rich lodge. $7,395 

HI * i 


Jeff Parker I 512.378.3355 

ExploreinFocus.com 



Other in-depth 
photography destinations: 


Cuba, Madagascar, Antarctica 
Easter Island, South Georgia 

(800) 969-9014 or 
+1 (831) 689-9192 


www.galapagostravel.com 


Galapagos Travel 


Specializing in comprehensive, professionally-led, natural history and 
photo tours in the Galapagos Islands. In-depth monthly departures on 16 
passenger yachts spend either 11 or 15 days fully exploring the islands, 
including early morning and late afternoon wildlife viewing sessions. 



Cheesemans' Ecology Safaris 

Photograph the vibrant early Antarctic season on South Georgia 
Island when snow blankets the mountains and springtime brings 
special penguin and other wildlife treats seldom experienced. 
We give you maximum time on shore and Zodiac cmising 
so you can photograph at your own pace during our 
19-day expedition Oct-Nov 2016. 


800.527.5330 


www.cheesemans.com 



Camera Voyages is a collective of professional photographers who 
are passionate about helping you capture images that go beyond the 
obvious. We are dedicated to helping you create unique images by 
moving beyond the limitations of being a tourist to becoming empa- 
thetic and embedded in local cultures. 


Cultural Immersive Photographic Workshops 


212-585-3928 


www.cameravoyages.com 



Images In 
Africa Safaris 

Africa is wilderness at its most untamed; the 
landscape, textures and the stunning light. 
Imagine travelling to Africa & making your 
own photographs of Africa’s stunning wildlife. 
During Images in Africa Safaris’ workshops 
you will track the big five as you become 
immersed into the flora and fauna of Africa. 

Experience the spirit of Africa; contact us 
and reserve your safari to leopard rich Sabi 
Sand, South Africa; Mashatu Botswana or 
experience the Great Migration of the Maasai 
Mara, Kenya. 

Gavin Slabbert I 916.759.0776 

imagesinafricasafaris.com 
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Find out how to effectively reach 
a large audience in a small space. 

Contact Claudia Warren at 
(617) 279-0213 or at 
cwarren@madavor.com 


fototonic 

jffStT | GUfflWSfT | SAM fSAMCi 

INSPIRATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
WORKSHOPS AND TOURS 


Our wpriofrops. ctxjram and tot n are 
deugnad fa heJp you progress w rth 
your photography. whether you ore a 
begtnner or a pm. W&t fate you to the mwf photogenic focafiom in 
the flrffish Chaone* t&ondbond Northern firm ce. with a weotm of ttuhning 
locaWom fa choose from rnfenpmed same amazing history from 
many different eras - and our beautiful f&tf- you'M end up with xxne 
winning images, Ourwoh is toatf you Heave wrfft new phafogaphy s fcifc 
and a sfnearnHfned worifcflaw. iar» us . . , 

And/Habn 

wwwJoto tornc+co* uk David Ciapp 

ibfo^fotonic.co.uk Triad Kenned/ ARPS 


ADVIHTUHI 


Join Nikon Ambassador Michelle Valberg, among others, on an amazing 
voyage though Greenland and the Canadian Arctic aboard the comfortable, 
198-passenger Ocean Endeavour next summer. Enjoy photo lectures and 
hands-on workshops in the field as well as access to a wide variety of Nikon 
loaner equipment. We will travel through remote Arctic waters, amid 
towering icebergs, in pursuit of whales, walrus and polar bears. 

800.363.7566 

www.adventurecanada.com 


BIG IDEA, 

SMALL SPACE 


The Patagonia Specialists 


7 These unique photo 
^ safaris are timed for the 

absolute peak windows 
for photography during 
the Patagonian spring 
\ V* and autumn. Led by 
■ ^ photographer/guide Rex 

^ x Bryngelson, a full-time 

resident of Patagonia 
for over 25 years, these tours go well beyond just the icons of Fitzroy 
and Torres del Paine to visit several off-the-beaten-path locations not 
found on any other Patagonia tours. Custom tours for private groups 
and individuals can also be arranged. Tours to Easter Island, the Ata- 
cama Desert and the Falkland Islands also available. 


011-56-9-82909371 I rex@patagoniaphoto.com 

www.patagoniaphoto.com 



All Images ©Heiko Wittenborn 


This summer, join one of our adventure operators on a journey to the remote and wild tundra of Nunavik, led by naturalists 
or expert Inuit guides in Quebec’s Far North, to observe and photograph polar bears in their natural coastal habitat, small 
herds of ancient muskoxen roaming the land, Arctic wolves around their den or witness the great caribou migration. 

Nunavik Tourism I 1-855-nunavik I www.nunavik-tourism.com 


and click on Classes, Tours & Workshops 
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(Cont’dfrom page 26) 

plants. Keep in mind that all the flower- 
ing plants you trample won’t finish their 
goal of blooming and setting seeds to 
offer up new flowers in successive years. 
That’s why I’ve been so angry when I’ve 
returned, several times, to high basins of 
the Colorado Rockies where in the past 
I had photographed fields of columbine, 
larkspur and paintbrush, only to discover 
a flock of sheep decimating the mead- 
ows, leaving nothing but excrement in 
their wake, destroying sustenance for the 
small mammals, birds and insects that 
once lived there as part of a balanced eco- 
system, and eliminating all possibility of 
future blooms. 

Finally, a note about enhancing the 
scene. Many years ago, it was mmored 
that a certain landscape photographer car- 
ried with him gardening tools to relocate 
flowers, placing them in strategic posi- 
tions for improved color and composition. 
Staging a natural area by moving plants 
seems wrong on two counts: first, it tam- 
pers, even if mildly, with the environment; 
and second, it misrepresents the scene. 
In the Photoshop era, this manipulation 


occurs post-capture, which results, in my 
opinion, in a photo-illustration rather than 
an accurate depiction of nature. 

Artificial Backgrounds 
or Light Modifiers 

With projects that involve isolating a 
particular species of flower, I take along 
my own white or black background. 
The objective is to keep the image natu- 
ral looking, but to eliminate all distract- 
ing elements. It’s important to keep the 
background out of focus in order to 
obscure its texture or any wrinkles or 
flaws and render consistent lighting. 
This is a special way of capturing flow- 
ers, and I don’t use it often because I 
prefer natural subjects in their environ- 
ments; it’s more of a textbook approach. 

Small light modifiers, such as fold-up 
reflectors and diffusers, can be useful 
for opening up shadows or softening 
harsh midday light. Using the diffuser 
in the Alaskan tundra on a bright day, 
for example, simulated overcast-like 
lighting that revealed the natural col- 
ors of the foliage. Reflectors are avail- 
able in both white and gold colors; the 
gold will add warmth to the image. 


Some kits have both a white and a gold 
side. Because they fold easily, you can 
carry both a reflector and a diffuser in a 
pocket of your camera backpack. 

Take Your Time 

The key to excellent composition is 
to work deliberately, to view possible 
subjects in their environments as fin- 
ished compositions and to improve the 
capture before committing the pixels. In 
the case of fields of wildflowers, using 
a low tripod is highly recommended, 
as it allows you to fine-tune your 
composition and enables you to imple- 
ment stacking techniques. When work- 
ing at low angles, remote viewing can be 
very helpful: Some cameras have WiFi 
that transmits the image to your smart- 
phone, and I’ve been known to hook up a 
CamRanger to the camera so I can com- 
fortably view and fine-tune an image on 
my iPad’s large screen. That’s a great 
tool, by the way, for teaching a field 
workshop on flower photography. op 


Learn about George Lepp’s upcoming 
workshops and seminar opportunities 
on his website at GeorgeLepp.com. 


All-inclusive, total-immersion 
photography workshops 
where the focus is you 

Your adventure awaits 

40+ workshops to choose from worldwide 


muendiworkshops.com 

+1 ( 91 7 ) 854 - 81 1 8 muench workshops 
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“ There are two kinds of people in the 
world— those who have had a hard 
drive failure, and those who will.” 

—Peter Krogh 


Backup Rule 

Strategies and solutions for P preserving your photo archive 


BY THE EDITORS 


I t’s a reality that all photographers face: 

No single storage solution is immune to 
data loss. The only way to ensure your 
photo archive is safe is to have multiple 
copies, in multiple locations. 

The 3-2-1 Rule 

In his book, The DAM Book: Digital 
Asset Management for Photographers 
(thedambook.com), Peter Krogh intro- 
duces the 3-2-1 Rule for backing up your 
image files. The idea is to keep at least 
three copies of any important file on two 
different types of storage media, with one 
copy in an offsite location. If your primary 
storage device is your computer hard 
drive, you can follow the 3-2-1 Rule by 
keeping a copy of your image library on 
an external drive, with an additional copy 
“in the cloud,” but there are other ways 
you can follow the rule, depending on your 
preferences and workflow. 

Keep Your Originals. With the cost of 
memory cards more affordable than ever 
(a 32 GB pro-quality SDHC card retails 
for about $25), one option is to leave your 
original image captures on the memory 
card. When it’s full, label it with a date 
range and store it securely— bonus points 
for investing in a fireproof safe. Memory 
cards are also a highly portable option for 
offsite backups. 

Make A RAID. One of the most common 
backup solutions is a pair of external drives 
configured in RAID 1 , meaning that the 
two drives are mirrored. Whether you copy 
image files manually or use backup 
software to manage the process, an 
external RAID 1 offers the peace of mind 
that if one of the drives fails, the remaining 
drive has a duplicate of every file. 

To The Cloud! Services like Dropbox and 
Google Drive offer 1 TB of storage for around 
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G-Technology G-DOCK ev 

The innovative, hot-swappable G-DOCK 


ev can be configured as a RAID 1, or 


your image library to one of the drives, 


L 


220 and G-DRiVE ev SSD drives, each of 
which can be used when away from 
the dock via 0SR3.0. List Price: $499 
[2 TRJ. g-technoiogy.com 


I 

Transcend StoreJet 500 Portable SSD 

Available in capacities of 256 GR, 512 GR and 


pocket- friendly drive comes pre for matted 
for Mac OS, but can be reformatted for 
Windows. Estimated Street Price: From $109 
[256 GOl. transcend-info.com 




Cloud Storage + A Website 


I f you don’t already have a website to showcase your images, consider 
a service like PhotoShelter (photoshelter.com), which not only makes 
it easy to create and manage a polished portfolio online, but also 
includes cloud storage with support for most common image file types. 
The Standard Plan is $25 per month, and includes 100 GB of cloud 
storage, customizable website templates (no coding required) and even 
the ability to sell prints or image licenses with built-in e-commerce. 


PHOTOSHELTER 


Pelican 0915 Memory Card Case 



SOHO retails for around $25. Iexar.com 


Technology-Independent Preservation 
& The Professional Print 


I n a recent conversation with Drew Hendrix of Red River Paper, he referred us to a white 
paper by Joseph E. LaBarca entitled, “Preservation of Photographic Images for Future 
Generations: New Opportunities for Prints and Photo Books.” In it, LaBarca observes 
that the persistent advance of technology makes file format and media obsolescence 
a perpetual issue for those of us trying to preserve digital photo archives. He points 
out that there are several hurdles: the media format itself (think floppy disks, if you’re old 
enough to know what those are); the availability of devices to read the media format; the 
ability to connect such a device to a modern computer (the interface, e.g., remember serial 
ports and SCSI?); the file format, potentially an especial concern with proprietary RAW 
formats; and — perhaps the most unsettling— data integrity, meaning the media hasn’t 
physically degraded, and the data is still there, uncorrupted and readable. 

LaBarca’s paper is an interesting read for tech enthusiasts, and is easily found online, 
but it also drives home an important point for all photographers: In the digital age, a 
professional-quality, archival print not only is a beautiful, tactile experience, it’s also a 
way to preserve your best images that doesn’t rely on storage technology. Decades from 
now, no matter what storage media prevail or file formats come and go, a well-crafted 
print still will be ready to enjoy. 


for up to 12 SO cards, i 
cards, with a clever stacking design. Estimated Street 
Price: $18. pelican.com 


$1 0 per month. That’s plenty of room for 
most image libraries, and also satisfies the 
3-2-1 Rule’s requirement for at least one off- 
site copy. Getting your data to the cloud may 
be the bottleneck initially— you’re going to 
need a high-speed Internet connection, and 
it may take several hours for the first sync of 
large libraries. Utilities like Arq (arqbackup. 
com) can make setting up and managing 
your cloud storage a lot easier. 

Portable Drives. An alternative to cloud 
storage for your offsite backups is to use 
portable external drives and keep them in 
your desk at work or at a friend’s house. 
The downside of this method is that you’ll 
need to physically update your remote 
copies whenever you add new images to 
your catalog. One way to handle this might 
be to use a USB flash drive to ferry your 
latest images to your offsite backup. 

Optical Disks. Though Apple has been 
phasing out the optical disk for a few years 
now, they continue to sell a USB Super 
Drive that can record to DVDs, and most 
Windows computers still include DVD- 
burning drives. This solution is somewhat 
limited, with a capacity of just 4.7 GB per 
disk, but it’s an inexpensive option. Keep 
in mind that the fate of optical disks is 
questionable, however, and one of the 
chief concerns when choosing a backup 
medium is the future availability of hardware 
and interfaces that allow you to read it. In 
other words, you may find yourself transfer- 
ring your optical disk backups to another 
medium in the not too distant future. op 
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Image shot with the Olympus OM-D E-MI and an M.Zuiko ED 8mm fl .8 Fisheye PRO Lens 
by Olympus Visionary John Sterling Ruth. 
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